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— —\ Hat 1 owe all 1 
BY WV bave : and all 1 
2) Lats am, to your Gra- 

wo'® ce Goodneſs , 1 

a truth 1 bave (whereever I am 
known) ſo often declared, 1 can 
pretend to no advantage from 


A 3 _the 


The Epiſtle 
the World, by making it this 
way more publick ; and toima_ 
pine 1 can at all merit, by 
Preſenting a T hing ſohittle my 

© own to ſo great a Perſon, and 
fo much better acquainted with 
the Habit it firſt wore then my 
Jelf, would appear not onely ri- 
diculows, but ſenſeleſs. 

T here then remauus onely for 
Excuſe of this Preſumption, 
that ſublime and elevated pow- 
er the Great bave in them- 
ſelves , whereby they force up- 


0Nn 


Dedicatory. 

on inferiour minds a defire of 
' watting and attending in all the. 
Capacities they can upon their 
Glories: And 'tu this ambition © 
has in me over-ruled all the op- 
poſing lights of Reaſon, 

To wave then the right 1 
might ſeem 10 bave of imploring 


your Grace to Patronige thu 
Work now it 1 made ſpeak En- 
 gliſh, (whilſt it treats of 
two of the greateſt Philoſo- 
phers that ever lived , and 
whilſt its Author gives judge- 


ment 


The Epiſtle 

ment jn favour of that Ptilo. 
ſophy which bas ever been ſo 
well approved by that Univer: 
fity, wbo have ſo worthily made 
choice of You for their Pratett- 
our) Give me leave onely to 
throw it at your Feet as a re- 
markof my Duty, and as a T 0- 
ken of my Inclination to offer my 
Mite of Devotion, where all 
men pay ſo aue a Reverence. 

For though the long Succeſſi- 
ou of Nobility from whence = 
30h are deſcended, atirafts a 
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juſt reſpe} from all the world 


| 


yet the - proper Virtues of your 
Perſon do more command our 
admiration ; and that unex- 
ampled Loyalty accompanied 


_ with ſuch infinite Fudgement 


and Wiſdom , wherewith you 
bave ever ſerved your King 
and Conntrey in the bigheſt 
Charges, exatts the Service of 
ell Hearts. 

Nor bave either God or your 
Prince been forgetful of ſuch 


[i *_ Merits , the firſt baving 
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bleſſed you with a numerous and. 
glorious Iſſue, and the laſt raiſed 
both T hem and Y ou to Stations 
befitting ſuch ſublime V irtues ; 
ſo that in ſome partieulars you 
may juſtly boaſt what uever 
Subjef before you could do. 

I could ſay more (my Lord) 
upon this Subjet , did 1 not 
know your Glories are ſo bright 
that all the world knows more. 
then I can ſay. Pardon: then, 
great Sir , what i ſaid in re- 
Jpe to thi ſmall Treatiſe, 
_ 6 


Dedicatory; 
which may prove uſeful to the 
publick; and be graciouſly plea- 
"| ſedtobehieve Ithin; can never 
3 ſay enough to ſatufie my Leal, 
and the ardent deſire 1 have to 


approve my ſelf, 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 


Your Graces moſt humble, moſt - 
faithful, and moſt obedient 
Servant, 


FOHN DANCER. 


ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Da&9 EY E R were men 
$220 1þ more eager 'for 
> Philoſophy then 
© now a days, nor 
DAL cverfewer trucPhi- 

| lofophers. They 
Imagine a chance hit ic Chimiltry, 
or the knowledge of ſome Figures 
in Geometry lytficient to ſtare up a 
Philoſopher; bur they are deceived. 
Philoſophy is ſomerhing mare ex- 
cellent;and'tis neither the ſmoak of 
an Alembick, nor the windings of 
a pair of Compalles, can forma 
Philoſopher The experience of 


Advertiſment. 


Chy miſtcy in its forms may indeed 
reach a Phyſical certainty, but can 
never arrive at demonſtration; and 
the moſt able Geometrician, ſayes 
Ammonizs, cannot be. 
come wiſe,unleſs hebea 
Meraphylician, Perfe& 
Philoſophy then not being to be 
attained; but by the 
TE —_— knowledge of other 
loſophiam accedi Arts an SCIEnces, 
poſit. 13. 11d.2.0. there will be requi- 
2 5. inſt, 
red thereunto a (o- 
lid Spirit, great ſtudy,much labour, 
and a ſuitab'e erudition, together 
with a profound knowledge of an- 
tiquity; I am in this matter of 
Tz 3 Git Flatos mind. I call 
nico v 2; ror ſtedfaſtneſs of Soul, 
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<Audyy ole, conſtancy, - fidelity. 
} s 3 8 y 
" Bp, a6 it. and ſound ſenſe,truc 


Philopby 


Ammon, in 
Forphyr, 
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Philoſophy, which indeed is no 
other thing then to be truly reaſo- 
nable, and truly virtuous, nor can 
this ſecret confilt in thole ſubtile 
refinements of Logick, thoſe new 
delicacies of Morality, or thoſe ri- 
diculous Whimlſies 1n the Phy ſicks, 


now fo much « la mode. This 


new Northern Philoſophy cow 
cryed up, appears falſe ro me; 
tor that by its releafing the Spirit, 
and avoidance of labour, it neg- 
lects thole preparations neceliary 
to {ound reaſonings, and deep [pe- 
culation, confining it ſelf to a dry 
operation, Which has nuthing in it 
ſolid, becauſe it is not tuſtained 
by Reaſon. 'tis a moſt Phan- 
taſtick thing to pretend ro reduce 
the general extents of this Science 
toexperience aad diſtillation, and 

tO 


Advertiſement, 

to ſeek fo fooliſhly by the three 
Piinciples of Salt, Salfbur and 
Mercury, tzat univerſal Spiric, 
which is utterly Chimerical, yet 
wi'l theſe new Philoſophers, and 
balte witted people,cry down the 
ancient Philoſophy to eſtabliſh 
ſuch a inodern fancy prejudicial 
to good manners,and dangerous to 
Religion , which ſhould oblige 
che well affected to be thote zea- 
 lous for the 61d Philoſophy; which 
St. Thomas has fo much praiſed, of 
which he has made ſo much good 
uſe in the explaining ourMyſteties, 
3nd which was ne-yer found falſe 
but 1 the falſe uſcof it. 

Si -#id in diftis Phil-ſopbum inveniatur repag* 
ans fides illad noneft Philoſephia deſumptam, ſed 
ob ejus abuſu procedere poteſt per rations defetlum, 


u#am veru» alters vero nullo patio repugnare poieſt, 
Se. Thom, in Coment. ad lib: Trin. q: 2, Art z, 


_ This 


Advertiſement: 


This is the principal cauſe has 
made me chooſe to write of the 
Philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle, 
not to inſpire in our age & vain 
ſpirit of Curiofity ; but to teach 
thoſe who are truly faithful the ule 
ought to be made of Philoſophy, 


' to tender it {erviceable to our Re- 


ligion, atid to make them well un- 
derſtand that the knowledge of 
the ancients , and good learning, 


| ſhould be the ordinary Arms for a 


Page = to defeat error and lyes 5 
or Which reaſon | 

h;loſophars 
Tertallianuheretofore TS 
exhotted the Chr1- Terc. lib. de reſur. 
ſtians of his time to bePhiloſophers 
for the better oppoſing Hereticks 


that urged it, and Veritatic teflifice- 


that the Emperour rionem timebat. Ar. 


7 ulian forbad the 1+ 3 contra, gentes 
faichful 


Advertiſment. 


faithſul the ſtudy of Learning and 
Philolophy, becauſe he feared the 
ttuth; and for the ſame reaſon like- 
wile St. Baſil compoſed a Homily 
to engage Chriſtians to read Hea- 
then Books, to advantage them» 

rafil in Hom, TELveS by their ſights 


'-. Cyril. in. prolez. afrer the example 


c9ntra Julian The, %y ! 
lid. 6.6. 15. Bit Of Moſes andDanih; 


veichior Czn, that St. Cyril againſt 
loc. x. Julian, 1 heodoret in 
his Hiſtory,and many other fathers 
have done the fame. 

This is what I chiefly deſigned 
in this work , which I believed 
might be uſeful in the Circumſtan- 
ces of the age we live in ; others 
will perhaps, be of my mind, if 
without lecting themſelves be 
blinded by the calmneſs and pro, 
perity of our Religion, Which ap- 

pears 


th — 


and 
[ 
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pears ſo flouriſhing, they (hall re- 
fle& how out of an itch of 'very 
dangerous curioſity there is raiſed 
in Germany, and almoſt through 
all the North, a new Spirit of 
Philoſophy, leading to dired li. 
bertiniſme ; I do not hereby'blame 
the moſt Jaudable induſtry which 
many learned men, both in Exg* 
land and France, praftice in the 
ſtudy of Phyfick, enriching daily 
with new experience ſoneceſfary 4 
*cience; but I maintain'that true 
philoſophy cannot (louriſh vnlels 
fuſtained by profound Learnirg, 
and perfe&t knowledge' of anti- 
quity, and therein. | return' to 
what has been formerly ſaid by 
Plutarch. That knowing on'y 
the Phyſicks fcis in vain to actempe 
Ceciding any thing ;.and know- 

a ing 


Ad vertifement. 
ng only the Phyficks, 'tis in van - 
to attemp:, deciding any thing, 
and knowing only Logick begets 
a punGilions {pirir, and a love of 
dilpute;;; to aim at, Philofophy we 
mult .begin by Logick, ai:d none 
can. underſtand. Logick as rhey 
ſhould, unleſs they be excellence 
Metaphyficians. + Theſe parts of 
Philofopby do ſo mutually aid and 
aſſiſt each. other, *tis impoſlible to 
ſeparate them without weakening 
the whole, 

'F his. may poſſibly be found out 
by this work ; at leaſt it will be 
clearly ſeen by what degrees Plato 
and Ariftotle became fuch great 
Phitoſophers. I have begun with 
the Hiſtory of their perſons, with- 
out cloking any thing, 'the better 
to make them known as they were- 

I have 


I have explained their Method in 


the Second Part, to ſhew howthey 
ſhould be ſtudiad ; and inthe third 
have expoled thew Doffrive nat 
in the Particles of ic... of which 
neicher our Tongue, nor the palat 
of the age is capable ; in which 
likewiſe I have endeavoured to 
confine my {elf not to become 
tedious by roo dry a diſcuſſion, 
It it had been tao exact. 1 pro- 
ceed ro explain in the fourth part 
the opinions of the Fathers on 
the. Do&rine of theſe two Phi- 
lolephers, to teach the Judgment 
upon, and uſe of them, by that of 
the Primitive, Chriſtians. I con- 
clude the work by ſome Chriſtian 
reflections to make it profitable 


to them {hall read it, and to the 


* end 'none may reproch the pu- 


a 2 rity 


Adewrtiſement 
rity of my intentions, I declare 
that" in accuſing new opinions, [ 
mein ' none bur ſuch as are diffo- 
nant to Religion. 
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CHAP.L 
The Propoſition of the deſign. 


PCI His deſign of making a 
N22 Compariſon between P/ats 
DEE and Ariffotle is ſo vaſtend 
22M BESS difficult, chat many may 
>—ds poſſibly think me raſh to 
S—<=s undertake ic: For I muſt 
= Fa be concerned not only to 
bo; judge between twoof the 

moſt knowing men of Ancient times but likewiſe 


by 
+ 
f 
- 


| todecide,whether rhe ſeveral opinions of Authory 


B which 


2 The Compariſon 
which have ſpoke of them, be well or ill founded, 
and if the ſeyeral palats of each Age have reliſh. 
ed their Doqrines well or not. So that to which 
ſide ſoever I lean, I expoſe my ſelf, to forma 
judgment contrary to that of many great perſo- 
nages, Nor do | couht, but to form this judg- 
rheft 5uſt, will require a greater |ibour then. 
have propoſed to my ſelf, But when I conſider 
that whole multitudes of Commentators and In. 
terpreters, have for this twothbouſard years been 
enlarging our Libraries with Volumes on this 
reatrer : I am not concerned to belieye I can add 
any thing co what they have writ , and therefore 
will content my ſelf ro expoſe ſimply and with- 
out partiality,firſt the merit of P/atoand Ariſtotle, 
and whatſoever may regard their perſons, Se. 
condly their Method; In the third place their 
Doctrine; And in the laſt p[2ce the opinions which 
have been held concerning their works, and the _ 
different eſteem their Se&< haye foun4 in each” 
Age, | | 
WM may ſay, that it is not to apply my ſelf 
to, or court the humour of the preſent times, to 
diſcourſe of ancient Philoſophy and Philoſophers, 
when new things are only in vogue, | arid eyery 
man: wou'd be a Plulofopher after higown way; 
for never were there ſeen more MaSfngs:\of Mo- 
ralit#.more)erhods of Logick ArttworeSyſtemes 
of Phyſjck, but there are always [ome Spirits e- 
nough independant trom common preventions,not 
to be diſguſted at antiquity, but which know wy 
cruth, 
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truth, under what Colour, and in what Circum- 
ſtance ſoever it appear. | 

*Tis not one of che leaſt difficulties in a deſign 
of this importance to know how to diſintangle the 
Intereſts of 'our Religion, with the Maximes of 
thoſe two SeRs which bore the nime of theſe two 
great men; and to examine the good or evil uſe 
primitive Chriſtians made of che prophane rea- 
ſonings of Philoſophy, and to preſerve at the ſame 
time the reſpe&t due to thoſe fathers of the 
Church, which made uſe of them to uphold che 
principles of our faith, For to ſucceed well here- 
in, 'there will be a neceſſicy of a great dif- 
cernment, and profound knowledge of their 
DoRrine, which ſl! oblige me not to cater in* 
to this diſcuſſion without abundance of Caurion, 
and to ſuch a meaſure only as 1 believe neceflary 
to theclearing of my diſcourſe. 

The almoſt impoſſibility that there is to write 
any thing pleaſant or agreeableupon ſo dry and 
barren a ſubjeQ as Philoſophy, may be another 
difficulty , for men in this age are delicate even to 
exceſs, In vain ſhall ai Author ſtrive co make his 
works acceptable by the importance of che things 
of which he treats, unleſs he affeRt the Reader 
with ſomething pleaſant: Yet I am convinced 
that I neither can, nor ought to ſeek for the gra- 
ces of Language iu a ſubjeR ſo grave, which of 
it ſel? will yield another pleaſure, of which per- 
haps you will be no leſs ſenſible; for it cannot 
bur delight the mind to ſee how far humane 

B 2 reaſon 
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reaſon can reach, when *cis only ſupported by 
its own proper Lights, Certainly no perſon ever 
carried it (o bigh as P/atoand Ariſtotle; yet their 
ſight appears ſo dim in ſeyeral occaſions, that 
the wanderings into which they are fallen for 
want 'of che Lights of Faith,is of it ſelf alone ſuffi 
cient to abate che pride of man, and that at 
leaſt will be the fruit which may bereaped from 
my works, 1 hope likewiſe that what I ſhall 
ſay of the Dodcrine of theſe two Philoſophers 
will not be unprofitable to thoſe whichare na 
r00 much prepoſſeſſed with the fancy of new opi- 
nions: Fut before I ſhall go about to ſpeak 
of the perſonal merit of Plato and Ariſtotle, - 
it will be convenient to examine the beginnings 


and progreſs of Philoſophy, and in what eſtate 
they found it in the world. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, il. 


Of the birth of Philsſopby, and its 
ſlate before Plato and Ariſtotle. 


"=: He Philoſophy of which I pretend to ſpeak 
is not that which at this day makes fo much 
noiſe in the world withits diſputes, wherein often- 
times unneceſſary heats are intermixed ; that 
Wiſdom which Plato and Arifotle toved above 
all things, ſhunned all conteſt, and fixed it elf 
only onerath ; The univerſal Principle on which 
it formed its precepts, was good ſence, which 
ſerved it for a guide to govern manners and in- 
ſttu&t the Spirit. It alone ſearched for things in 
their proper Fountains : It taught Reaſon to ſub- 
mic to certain Rules to ſtrengthen it a ainſt 
doubt, errour and opinion, to be conſtant to its 
thoughts,and calm that natural inquietude which 
inceſſantly turmoils the mind : And in fine it em- 
ployed it ſelf only to render man ONS END 
happy by diſcovering to him the F2## 4%: po wr 
beginning ofthings, and making A EI bk 
him fee how they were, ſothat 1. Gerrg, 
of all Sciences this is the moſt 

on moſt profitable, and moſt uſeſul to Man- 
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Though that the original of this Fhiloſopby - 
were obſcure, and that nothing can certainly be 
ſaid of it, yet all remain of accord, That the Greeks 
were the firſt Philoſophers of the world : Not but 
that other Nations which preceded them have 
had a knowledge of ſome partof Philoſophy, and 
that according to the Nature -or (ituation of 
their Conntrey ; neceſſity, which is the firſt Mi. 
ftreſs of all Sciences has raught them what was 
proper for theif needs. *' Twas thus that the 
Egyptians began to obſerve.the increaſe andde. 
creaſe of theNz/e,and to make every year a Prog- 
noſtick of the fruicfulneſs or ſterility of their 
Lands, And to part with the more facility their 
Harveſt, among thoſe particular perſons who had 
cultivated, they learnt the firſt Principles of Geo- 
mitry, And as this Nation was much addiQed 

to ſuperſticion,their Prieſts took 
ron " 55 ſons . upon chem to abuſe their weak- 
ſus mentis effixe. nels, and compoſed their Re- 
runt, ut antzquiſi» Iigion Of a kind of Theology, in- 
ma memo'ie bu- tangled with diyers Myiterics 
mane moninentz of which their Figures and Hie- 
ſaxts empreſſa cer- 


nant Cor, T:cir roglypbicks gave but 4 groſs iN- 
telligence, 


The Aſſyrian: who inhabited.vaſt and uncloud- 
ed Countreys, having nothing to hinder them 
from contemplating the Rars, were the firſt 
that obſerved their motion, and the Chaldearr, 
who were among theſe people a kind of Philoſo- 
phers, fond from this ſpeculation an art of - 

relling 
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telling things'to come, In fine 


the Phanicians, who were neigh. 


bours:to the Sea, drew another 
benefit from the knowledge of 
the Stars, and addicted them- 
ſelves to obſerve thoſe which 
mighe be uſeful to them in Na- 
vigation, in which they fucceed- 
ed ſo well, that they firſt found 
out that there was a fixed point 
cowards the pole, the obſeryati- 
on of which might be a guide to 
Pilots. 


Chaldei coprits- 
one aſtrarigm ſul're 
tia que ingen.qrum 
antec(llunt. Cic, 
d: divin. lib. x. 

Phoen.ces qui 
mare pr-pol/ebant, 
inmul'ſe Greci'z 
memorant que al 
Egyprig acceperc, 
Cor. Tacir, 

Dua pdunt du- 
ce noFarar Phase 
nices#a alto. Arar 
apud Tul, 


All theſe people knew theſe things only by a 
ſimple experience, and had not yet reduced into 
precepts the knowledges they had ac. uired, *Tis 
ſaid that AMercurius T reſmegiſins, and Orpherc 
the Philoſopher , of which che firſt was of Egypr, 
and the ſecond of Thrace, were the 
firſt that began to eſtabliſh any 5 1» 3: 


rule for the Sciences ; but Orphers 


cap. 1, 


is full of falſities in the opinion of 075zc», and the 
pretended work of 7 reſmigiftns, 
is become ſuſpeted to the wiſe 9rig. conter. 


men of the latter ages, as a ſuppo- 


Celſ lib 1. 


| of which Sorion ſpeaks in Laertive, 


fitious thing, That which is likewiſe ſaid of that 
King of the Baitrians, named Zoroaftres, and of 


that Y-lcax the Son of King Nils, 
Laer. lib. I, 


es if they had been more ancient ©? *: 


then Orphens and Treſmigiſtus, appears to me (o 
B 4 fabulous 
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* fabulous, that I ſay nothing to ir, As for the 
Tews who were without controverſy, the chief of 
wiſe men, being the chief of all people, they con. 
| finedchemſelves to the ſtudy of 


$2lmon diſputavit 
ſuper lignts 4 Ce- 
dro,que eſt in Liha- 
no uſq, ad Hyſſo- 
pum, diſſeruyt de 
pumentis, & volucrt- 
bus, er reptilibus, 
piſcibus. cap. 4. lib 


their Religion, without apply» 
themſelves ta Philoſophy. It 
is true that Holy writ tells w 
that Solomon was a great nz 
turaliſt, and that he had the 
perfet knowledge of Plant; 
and Animals; but it does nat 


3-Neg. ſay that he left any thing in 
writing of that knowledge. 

Therefore to ſpeak truth the original of Phi- 
loſophy ought not to be taken higherthen che 
time 'of Thales and Pythagoras, who beganto 
make a publick profeſſion of it. T hales was1- 
Phoenician, but dwelling in Msletwm the chiel 
City of 7avia, was called the Aſileſian ; 'tis be- 
lieved he learnt fromthe Egyptians the Element 
of Geometry and Aſtronomy, St. Auſtin aſſures 
us that he took from theworks 


Solicacceſſum diſſe of Homer the Principles of hi 
br ior Ln. 15; Philoſophy. He was the frl 
az! Boe, - ©: thar obſerved the Solſtiees,and 


Thales cx agur 


the Equinoxes, and who dif 
aixit conſtare omma, 


git covered to the Phexicians the 
Cic: in Lucul. courſe of the little bear about 
the Pole, He taught that water was the prin- 
ciple of all things, and that humidity was the 
univerſal cauſe of Generation ; he was called the 
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firſt wiſe man of the Gyecians, The others to 
whom the people gave ſoon after the nime of 
wiſe men, left ſome reflections upon Morality, 
of which LZaertizs made a ſmall Colle4ion. 
Pherecydes who was 2 Syrian, writ tirſt cf the 
univerſal Principinm of Nature. P7ythagoras 
was his Diſciple, and 7 ha/es enjoy 'd his Writings, 
which Pherecydes dying ſent him, 

Anaximander who ſtudied under Thales, en- 
riched with new obſervations, | 
thoſe which his Maſter had al- OO: >> TY 
ready made, he diſtinguiſhed | Fo babe eccn 
the four Elements; he placed 
the Earth in the Center, and by the Scicuation he 
pave them, was the firſt who erected a kind of 
Syſteme of the World : His knowledge extend- 
ed likewiſe to know the bigneſs of the Sun, and 
of che Moon, and to meaſure che juſt diltance 
between the Earth and thoſe ewo Luminaries ; 
ſo that by. this diſtin& knowledpe of the Nature 
of things which he firſt taught, he merited a- 
mong the Greeks, the Title of the Founder of 
Philoſophy, Pyrhagora acquired the ſame glo- 
ryin /raly ; but it may be ſaid, that in this firſt 
Age which paſſed between Pythagoras avd Plaro, 
and which was truly the age of the Birch of vhi- 
loſophy , this Science made greater progreſs in 

Ttaly then in Greece, becauſe the Pythagoreans 
pierced much farther into the Reaſons of Natural 
things , their Method, or rather the quality of 
their ſpirits being poſſibly more proper for it. 

| Pytha. 


Lacr. ['b. 2, 
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Pythagor as was Of Samos, he began his ſtudies, 
under -a Grammarian called 

Ex Lacy. (6b. 8 Cc. Hermedamas 1 _ this Maſter 
v. Tuſc. Aps/. 1 Flor, inſpired into him a -very 
Gelliga (ih 1.cap.9.%07- preat paſſion to advance in 
phyr. 78 wit, Fy1b, the Sciences : But becauſe 
Polycrates the Tyrant 6f 

Samos that then reigned , perſecuted knowing 
men, Pythagoras was conſtrained to abandon 
bis Countrey, and after having ſtayed ſome time 
in Lesbos, where he ſtudied under Phereciaes, 
he came to live in 7taly, in the City of Crotona 
near Tarentum; where his ſojourning pleaſed 
bim ſo well, that after his return from Zgype, he 
ſettled there for the reſt of his life: He had a 
great wit, a venerable air, and his gravity won 
him reſpe& , and by reaſon of a natural auſteri- 
ty in him, it was no hard matter for him to 'per- 
ſwade his Diſciples to frugality, which he re- 
comended to cliem above ail things, He had gain'd 
ſuch authority over their ſpirits, that they thought 
his advice a rule which they ought to beleive, and 
when he had decided any thing, there was no 
more difpute of it. So that his reputation ſoon 
paſſed from Cretona to Tarentum, and from Ta- 
rentum tO Lucanie, and Etruria, and came to 
Rome it felf about the time that the firſt 7 arquaine 
reigned. 


a ——- = 


' Egyptians, that the Soul was 
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He had learnt from PHERECIDES and the 


Pherecides pr.* 
mum dixit, Animas 
bominum te ſtmpi- 
ternos, Cic. x Tu. 


Immortal ; but as the firſt 
knowledge was but confus'd, 
he had much trouble to con. 
ceive how it could ſabſiſt, be- 
ing quice ſeparaced from the body after death : 
So that he choſe rather to believe that ic paſſed 
into the body of other Animals, then to imas- 
ginecbat it could have a Feingin an eſtate quite 
ſeparated from the matter, This rezſon joyn'd 
to ſome others, made him take part to eſtabliſh 
the opinion of the Aferempſychoſes, and to hin- 
der the killing of Animals for food , and the 
bloudying of Altars with their Sacrifices, he 
had great converſe with the Jews in thoſe Voy- 
ages he made into Egypt. Joſephs aſſures us, 
that he had a Nazarees Jew 
for his Maſter. 7 heodoret lays 
that he was circumciſed; and 
Clemens A'exaudriuns tells us, 
that he paſſed in the opinion of 
many knowing men of his time 
for the Prophe Ezekiel, but 
without any : round. It is true, that he had had 
ſome communication with the Book of Genefss, 
and had read other books of Moſes; and it was 
doubtleſs from that reading that he took the 7dea 
of thoſe ſymbolical and figurative expreſſions 
of his Philoſophy, of which he made uſe co ren- 
der it more recommendable. For he was per- 

' ſwaded 


Joſep. cont, Appion., 
Theod 1b, de fide 
Clem, Alex. firomn, 
lib. 31. 

Cons 4 lap in pres 
far. in Exech, 
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ſwaded according to the opinion of the Eyypi di 
#15, that it was to profane the truth, to expolei c 
naked to the eyes of the people. Numbers wet 
the ordinary Symbols of which he made uſe 4 < 
to tech his opinions, and that myſterious ſign © 
fication which he gaye them, made his Do&rin 
appear more profound then indeed ic was. HR 
made Numbers ſo much concerned in all þ 
thought; and all he ſaid : <o that he eſtabliſhe{ 
for the fundamental Maxime of his Philoſophy, 
That Unity was the prigcipal of the generatio: 
of all things, and that Plurality was the cor 
ruption, He held likewiſe, That man was nd 
formed, but by the agreement and. conſort « 
certain Numbers ; That his Virtue and his Health 
were but an all-pure Harmony, And that bij 
Diſeaſes might be cured by the conformity ol 
certain Sounds with the acceſs of the Diſtemper, 
In fine, he had bis ſpirit ſo repleat with this 
imagination of Numbers , and Harmony, that 
he invented Notes, and a certain meaſure of Mu 
ſick from the blows of a hammer ſtruck by an 
Artizan, by one of his neighbours, on the Anvil; 
and there is nothing more famous in all ancient 
Philoſophy, then that harmony which Pythage» 
ras imagined in the Heavens to goyern their 
Courſe. 

His Diſciples were not admitted: to ſpeak of 
theſe Myſteries, till after five years of continual 
ſilence, He taught firſt the Principles of Phy- 
ſick, which is the true Natural Philoſopby. = 
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JP diſcovered the qualities of each Element, the 
PO " figure of their bodies, the roundneſs ot the 
*_ Earth, and the Antipodes ; He diftirguiſhed the 
yl Seafons , obſerved the different courſe the Sun 
ik makes daily and yeorly; and by what mean che 
"7 Moon draws her light from the Sun, But this 
ll h wiſe man was ſo confounded with the meditation 

of theſe new knowledges, that he left nothing in 
writing , which yer was no hinderance to his 
Pl, Schoot , which became the moſt flouriſhirg of 
"0 the world both before and after his Ceath. The 
moſt famous of his Schollars were Ocel/us of Lu- 
cania, Timans Of Locris , /'rthyras of Taren- 
tum, Philolams of Crotena,. Parmenides aad Ze- 
0s, both of Fleates, and Melliſſns of Samos. 


bh Theſe knowing Perſonages laboured to put in 
' of order and writing the Precepts of their Maſter, of 
re which they compoſed a Body of Philoſophy. 

ya "Tis true, that Anaximines, Anaxaguras, Xe- 


nophanes, Heracltus, Archelaus, and Demecri- 
il rx, who ſucceeded 4naximander in Greece , ap- 
il, plied themſelves very diligently to tudyNature. 
M  Anaxagoras taught, that the firſt Principle of all 
0 things was a matter uncreated. Anaximines 
ar. believdirtobethe Air, becauſe the firſt Princi- 
ple ought to be fimple and pure. Heraclitms 

of  maintain'd it was th Fire, And Democritzs would 
al have it bethe Atomes, So the Philoſophers of 
'" theſe two Secs which were the firſt of oy 
| world, 
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world, addiQted themſelyes each to the ſtudy 
what was moſt wonderfolin Nature ; in whid 
as I have before obſerved, the SeRt of Pythager, 
made greater progreſs then that of Thales an 
Anaximand:r , for Ocellns, Archytas, and 2, 
#0 form'd Principles of Logick. Zenon comps- 
ſed three Books, in which he diſtinguiſhed th 
Operations of the Spirit, /rchytas Llpoſed the 
Order of the Categories. Ocellus invented thy 
method of definitions. 7 imenus, Parmenides, Phi 
lolaws, and Meliſſus, apply*d themſelyes to Phy. 
ſick, of which they formed the Principles, - 


But after all, Thales, Pythagors, and then 
Diſciples onely employ'd themſelves in th; 
knowledge of Natural things : Their ſtudy ws 
bounded in obſerving the Courſe of the St 
the qualities of the Elements, and the Rules © 
Logick, and Geometry, Muſick, and Nedicine; 
and though they had compoſed a kind of Religi- 
on forthe honouring of the Gods, they had not 
yet given any precepts for. the /[--axrmtt of 
manners. That glory was reſerved. for Socrates 


That. part of Philaſophy the moft important of 


all was not known before that excellenc Philoſo- 
pher; butit is good co 6bſerve by whatdegrees 
hearrived toit, and by what meaps he merited 
that _great reputation, as to have given -him by 
the Oracle the name of. the wiſeſt of men. 


Sorra 


F 
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f 
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' ſo unjuſt or bad, to which he 
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Socrates was born in a Village of Attica, of 
Parents little conſiderable; He 
had a Genizs proper to all Sci- 
ences, and ſucceeded wonder. 
fully, bur eſpecially to Elo- 
quence: For there was no caſe 


Ex aAnfiozh, 
Plat. Xrnoph, 
Cic Atlas Laer, 
Gel. &> a'tis, a qua 
0-1n;s que Ot We 
vita & mor'us 
Philoſophte mans- 


would notpive a fair ploſs, and vit. 2 Tuſcil 


make it ſeem to be good, 
which obliged the Governovurs of the Common- 


wealth to forbid him to teach Rhetorick. He 


' excelled no leſs in Poetry; for as it is thought 


that Lelizs and Scipio had part inthe Comedies 
of Terence , ſo is it believed that Socrates had his 
in the Tragedies of Ermripides, _ 

The Cuſtom of the Philoſo- , Eines ovumaidly 
phers of his time was to tr - 9/7190 17-4. 2- 
vel to learn in divers Coun- 

treys what they conld not acquire in one alone : 
But Socrates loved Repoſe and Meditation, and 
he believed that Travels ſpent a great deal of 
time which might be better -emploz ed at home. 
Nevertheleſs ;' ont of complement to his Maſter 
Archelatts, he'went to Sames to accompany him, 


. and from-thence as far as e/phos to conſult the 


Oracle of Mpollo, 

Henever > cody his opinions but as doubts, 
but he 'clear'd chem by compariſons ſo familiar, 
that as he made ont (as one may ſay) the ſenſi- 
ble truth, ſo heleft co every one the pleaſure of 
convicion, not ſeeming . himſelf to think of it. 

For 
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| 'For+ theſe reaſons he could neyer endure the Do. 
arine of Heraclitxs, he ſaid that Philoſopher 

| decided roo much, and that his manner of teach. 
ing was dry, obſcure, and unpleaſant, Focrate, 
bad a method quite contrary ; he never diſpy- 
red , nor eyer denied, or agreed to any thing 
opeal} ;, and in this incertainty he ſhewed eve 
more ſubmiſſion and docility, covering his force 
under an appearance of ſimplicity, and taking 
pleaſure ro conceal his own, ro make appear the 
parts of- others, When be ſaw any one obſtj 
nate in his errour, he preſently teok his part, 
diſcourſed his reaſons , to make him the more 
readily liſtento bis own, and ſuffer himſelf to þ«- 
perſwaded. Though he were the wiſeſt man of. 
his age, he-fear*d nothing more then to paſs foy - 

| a Wiſe man, Plutarch fays, 
F P -_ 'n ipo498. that he made profeſſion of 
ay knowing. nothing, and affed- 

ed ſometimes a ſtudied ignorance; fo making 
ſhew o: a deſire to be 1n(truced, 'he inſenſibly 
ingaged thoſe that heard him, to let themſelves 
be inſtructed. Bur better to ſpeak bim, be be. 
gan ordinarily his Entertainments with flattering 
Diſcourſes, and by windings of affeQted queſti- 
ons, ſtill demanding others adyice before ſpeak- 
ing his own; and when once he had obliged 
thoſe with whom he diſcourſed to tell their 


Cocrates percontando 4\terio 1ndoque elicere ſolebat corunn 
g>:niones quibusrum diſſerchat. Cic; de finib, 


. " 


Opinion?, 
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Opinions, he drew thence conſequences to his 
own adyantage ; he brought them by little and 
lixtle from one abſurdity to another , till they 
themſelyes perceived they were aſtray; and 
then he let them fee the pith that they ſhould 
walk in, following which chey might find 
truth, 

His Converſation was always very pleaſant , 
for he had a wonderful art of putcing vizards 
upon things, and divertifing peo- 
ple with their own reproot ; in 
which the Irony which was fo 
familiar and natural co him, {tood 
him in excellent Read , eſpecially againſt che So-= 
philts, whom he loyed to render ridicu!ous; for 


Rh:torum omnium 
apit aro" SOCIates. 
Cic, orat, 


toy «they were a ſort of people, as himſelt uſed to 


ſay, of a depraved pallate in all things, The 
ipnorance he affeted with them, ws a mark of 
che ſcorn he put upon them; for when he treat- 
ed with reaſonable men, he changed !11s manner 
of converſe ; he transform d himfelt as ir were 
into their humour , to enter berter into their 
conceptions, This is that in which con{ifted his 
greateſt ability ; ſo that he alwss perſwaded, 
becauſe he alwayspleafed, 

To this delicacy of ſpirit which was particular 


_ to him he had joyned the ſublimeſt virtues: A 


valour extraordinary , a conſtancy of ſoul to 
uphold his advice, when he knew it profitable to 
the publick ; an honeſty which nothing could 


corrupt ; a diſintere ied ſpirit, which made him 
C refuſe 
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refuſe the Preſents of the greateſt Lords , a fry. 
gality, a moderation, a patience, an equality 
mind, and ahove all, an indifference to: death, 
which never o:d example : For he tre:ted thok 
which condemned tun, as if be had been thei 
Jud; e, and ſer tO det. rmine of their lives an( 
fortune. The curioſity of na. 

' Socrates iz jw» rural chings which had fo much 
wy $r5egy a p - buſied _ papaSbo wy one 
" . /p4 W#S Q0t Tat which molt ab 
TO fected him; His chief appli 
Ms videretur, eſſe Cation was tO teach men hoy 
judicium, Cic, 1, to live well; of wiih he 
Ge ora. | made a particul:r prcf:ifion, 
; IEG fre evento the lait moment of his 
vitate, Val. Max. life, as well by his Example a 
lib,s, cap. 4. Dod@rine, *Tis true, he had 
\ calumres chrown upon himin 

eAthens , and Ariftophanes ſcandalouſly repre- 
ſented him on the Theatre ; but the corruprion 
of the time, and the humour of the people, 
which could not ſuffer ſo clexr a merit wichout 
cenſaring, had ſo much licenſed it, that the fe- 
vereſt virtue was no ward againlt ill tor:gues; at 
leaſt Secrates as pure as his was, could not ſecure 
himſelf. It was under ſuch a Maſter as thi: chat 
Plito ſtudied Philoſophy, and perfected biml 
inthoſe Precepts of Morality, with which Se 
crates had enriched him; and in this eſtate or 
thereabour ſtood, Vhiloſophy, when Uato brpan 
to ſtudy, and Ariſtotle was born into the world. | 


of [Plato with Artftotle, 


wn CHAP. III 
na The Perſon of PLATO. 


_ Ever was perſon born more happily for 
N Learning then Plato he was of Athens 
MP i. mot knowing City that ever was, and was 
OW. borninatime wherein all che Sciences flouriſhed 
le more then cver they had done, He had aninfi- 
ON, nite capaciry, and was likewiſe of great quality : 
bs For ot his Fachers ſide he might reckon Kings 
'B among his Anceſtors , and by his Mothers ſide 
ld he ceme from Solon, from whom it was more 
"Mm plorious todeſcend, then from a long Succeſſion 
1& of Kings. *ſisfud, thar his vines an. 
ie Mother conceived him by che ſtiore concepts profie 
1 force of imagination, looking tn 4. mn cun ques 
WM oatheStatve of Apollo; which dan \pullinis flows 
le- gaye the occaſion to believe $#ratio mats ſe miſe 
N thac he was his Son . becauſe cuiſſet pol, lib, I. 
We hereſembled that Statue. La. © Sat 
at ertins Apulins , and St. Zerom againſt 7ovinian 
elf ſpeak of this opinion, which Origen takes for a 
$9" Fable in his firſt book againſt Cel/zus, But the 
X Greeks, who love ro meddle in all things, content 
an' themſelves nor with that, for if one will believe 
them, a Swarm of Bees did one day light on che 
C3 Cradle 
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Cradle of Plato, and, diſtill'd their Honey 0 
his Lips : From whence they drew a certain Pre. 
ſage, that he would be -one of the moſt elv 
quent men of that age; as.if it were an ordins 
ry thing among them, that the hirth of grea 
perſons mult be made obſervable by ſome mirs 
culous Circumſtance. 

However it were Plato was brought up with 
great carein all choſe Exerciies uſually taught ty, 
perſons of quality ; He learnt Grammer , thi 
Mathematicks . Muſick, and Painting. In bj 
youthful years he had a great Genizs, anc paſſion 
for Poetry, compoſing (everal Odes and Trape 
dies which were very much elteemed. In the 
compoſition of his Odes, and thoſe Dythiram 
bicks he made in the honour of Bacchw, be got 
fuch a habit of that cadence, that al! his Work 
are full of ir, Elsan ſays, that he made likewiſe 
Heroick Verſes ; but finding cheir force nor to 
equal choſe of Hows r, he burnt them. In hor, 
he paſſed to about the twentieth year of his ag 
in theſe fort of Studies. 'Twas then he bega 
to apply himſelf with great affiduity to hearke 
to Socrates, That Maſter then ſo famous bal 
a particular talent to form great men : Crita,. 
4riſtippus, Cebes, Xenophin, Simias, Enclide 0 
Negara were chen all bis Schollars; but havin 
obſervedin Plato greater natural Endowments, 
and a quicker Genizs,thenin the others, he mort 
particularly affe&ed him, he then counſelled hin 


to read Homer often: And ic was from chit! 
Leſſon! 
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Leſſon that Plato formed himſelf to conceiye 
and ſpeak things in a lofty, abundant, and agree. 
able manner : For 'twas then a received Maxime 
among men of Learning, that a man could not 
acquire knowledge without reading Homer, nor 
read him without acquiring 1t. 

Socrates being accuſed by the praQtices of A4n;- 
tw and Melitres his Enemies, and made priſoner, 
Plato raisd a conſiderable Sum of Silver to 
compound for his liberty with his Fudges and 
his Accuſers ; but the Cabal being too ſtrong, 
and their ſpirits too much envenomed to acco- 
modate the buſineſs , nor ſeeing any other way 
to ſave him, he had the boldneſs to mount on 
the Tribunal for Oratiors to jultifie the inno- 
cence and condu@ of Serates before the people. 
The beginning of his diſcourſe had fo much 
moved the Auditors, that the Magiſtrates fear 
ing ſome rymulc, impoſed him ſilence, to ſatishe 
their paſſion, who ſought Socrates his dei.ruci- 
on; which they did without much crouble . un- 
der ſuch a Government as was that of the Thir- 
ty Tyrants, who had then made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of the Commonwealth, and were ſoon af- 
ter expulſed by 7 hrafbulm. 

The Philoſophers which were then at Arhexs, 
were ſo' affrighted at the death of Socrates, chat 
they almoſt all departed the City to avoid the 
injuſtice and cruelty of. thoſe which reigned , 
Plato retired to Megara, a City of Achaia, to 
continue the ſtudy of Philoſophy under Zxcliae, 

C 3 who 
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who was of that City, and one ot the princi-, 


pal Schollars of Socrates: From Megara he 


went to Cyrexe, tobe inſtructed by a great Ma-. 
themacici:n named 7 heodorus , with whom hbe' 
perfeted himſelf in the knowledge of that 


Science. 


But as nothing was capable fully ro ſatisfie that 
paſſion poſſeſt bim to be knowing in alt thiogs, 
he made a Voyage into Ztaly, to have Cone. 
rence with E #ry1us, Philolans, and the ſecond 
Avchytas, who were. then molt tamons ::mo 


the tollowers of Pythagoras, whoſe DoRrine 
was now become renowned in Greece , and hz. 


ving atatined the moſt concealed Secrets of he 


Pythagoreas Philoſophy, he went into + gypr to. 


learn the Th-ol-gy - of the Priefs and Sucrifi- 


cers. Emripides who accompanied him in this. 
Voyage, fell ſicxin Egypt, which obliged Plate: 


to ſojourn there a long time; and gave him 


leaſure to lexrn all the Religion of the Ez ypti. 


ans, with their Myſteries. He had ſikewiſe ſome 
Communication with the Books of Aoſes. by 
means of the Jews, whoſe number was mucl 
multiplied in Zgype ſince the Captivity. Cle 

mens Alexandrinus aſſures ws, 


ay. in Fiat. that he ſtudied under a learned? 
ib I. 8 man of Helopolzss, called Scehnw. 


phes, who wasa few, And St, 
Auſtin once believed, that P/ato had ſome cor 


Nonnuli putarunt #laronem quando perycxit in Agypun * 


TJeremiam audiviſe. Aug, |. 8. de civ. Def» Aupe b; 8.4 


d &.Chiift. 1d, |.g.deciv, Uci, | ference 


Ci>, 
he 
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ference with the Prophet Feremy in his Voyage 
toe/Egypt ; but aſter having made a more cx- 
at computation of time, he found that that 
Prophet was dead above ſixty years before P/q- 


' to wentto L/£gypr, 


This Pliloijopher having lexrned from the 
A pyptians their ſecret Myſteries, bad the curi- 
ofity ro travel into Perfa to conſult with che 
Mags about the Religion of their Countrey ; 
his deſign was to go even to the Jndies, to ſee 


. the Brachmanes , and learn their Manners ard 


Cuſtoms; bur the Wars of ſia hindred him, 


- and that of Pelopore/zes , which already divided 


all Greece, obliged his return to Arhens, He 
had now n5 more honourable Profeſſio - among 
the eAtheniaxs , then the teaching of 'hiloſo- 
phy, which P/ato embraced fo ſcon as he arri- 
ved, andin a ſhort time drew many followers 
afrer him, He ſettled his School at che Acade- 


my which _— the City, and that place 
r 


gave afterwards the Name to his Set. J7/ocra» 
tes was one of the firſt which put P/aro in re- 
putation , they had conrraced a preat friend- 
ſhip together. Laertins ſpeaks of a Communi. 
cation theſe two grezt men hid together in a 
Countrey-houſe concerning Poetry : Burt this 
diſcourſe ha's not reach'd our times, 

The Yrodigies that happened in Sicily about 
the Conflagrationof <2», did ſo much ati! 0- 
nifh all the Philoſophers of Athens, that Plato 
left his School to ſatisfie bis curioſity in ſo ex- 

C <4 traordinary 
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traordinary a matter; he went therefore into tha 
Ifland to obſerve as near as he could the Princip; ; 

, Concave of that prodigious fire, which ſometime; f 
broke torth with dreadful-violence. Dyoniim, h 
+ C 

« 

{ 

| 


pt, 


ſurnamed the Tyrant, raigned then in $yrataſ, 
who was a very wicked man, Cicero gives une 


nongh of him in one word 
Cum fanum LY, when having rob d aTempleat 
rod e_ * ,04vS"- of his own Counttey, and bein 
; yratuſas,CuMe IP | 
| que: ſecuntiſſimum returned by Sea to Sicsly, wit 
curſum teueret, vi- A proſperous gale, Tow ſee ( (ail 
detis inquit amics he) my friends, hom mach th 
$409 ons ad'ſS Gods favonry Satriledge, Plut 
ya we ppoangge 490 went to ſee him. and inſteadd. 
21s, lib. 3. denac. flattering him, as did his othe 
Deor, : Conrtiers, he reproved himfo 
| | the diſorders of his Courr, witl 
ſuch authority,that the Tyrant was furprized,an 
not being accuſtomed to hear diſpleafing truths, 
grew angry with P/ato, and would h:yeput bir 
ro death , but Dj» and Ariftomenes then favor 
rites of that Prince, and who had formerly be 
Plato's Schollers, interceded with him in favor 
of the Philoſopher, and faved his life. Dyonþu 
was content to put him into the hand of an Enwi 
of the Lacedemonians, who had then War wit 
the Athenians : And who touching at «gin 
ſold him for a Slaye to a Merchant of Cyrene, all. 
he as ſoon as he had bought him , ſent himt! 
Athens. 


Some- 
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d thi Some time after he made a ſecond Voyage into 
cipk; Sicily , in the Reign of young Dionifins, who 
time ſent Diox his Miniſter and favourite, to intreat 
if, him to come to his Court, and teach him the arc 
tnſ,. of governing his people well ; P/ato went with a 
une deſign to inſpire into this Prince conditions leſs 
yord cruel then thoſe of his father, and to bring him 
leon co the praQice of that form of government, 
dein which he had'contrived, and of which he has left 
wit! us che Principle Maximes in hisBooks of theCom.. 
' fail mon-wealth : But the great friendſhip Dio» had 
bt with this Philoſopher, gave ſome jealvuly to the 
Plat Tyrant. Dios was diſgraced, and P/atoreman- 
add. ded to Athens, Dion beeing afterwards return- 
"the ed into the good grace and fayour of his Maſter, 
nfo counſelied himto recall P/ato ; Dionifix received 
wit him with all the marks of good will and friend- 
lan hip that a Prince could give, —_ 
he ſent a Galley riggedin an *!#toni Sapientie 
biy extraordinary manner to meet 7,6 Pionifus 
vor him,and went himſelfin a mag- wavemmiſt obviam 
be nificent Charjor, accompani- iſe quadrigis albjs 
00 ed with all his Court to receive (gredentemexcepit 
;fu Him; but his ſuſpicious humour, - F1:n. lib. 7, c. 10. 
w. and che dilorders of his mind, made him fall into 
wid his former miſtraſts, 7 /ato was offende } at it, 
im and complained; : Dyoniſizs offended at theſe 
an} complaints, reſolved his death ; but Archy- 
It #45 who was: yery powerful with the Tyrant, 
being advertiſed of it by Dion, beg'd par- 

don for "the Philoſopher , which the Ty- 

It rant 
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rant granted, andP/aro had permiſſion to tne 


tire, 


Alian lib. 3. Hiſ. 
Var. 

Dionem, Plato 
non lingue ſolum, 
Verum tamanmi 
& uitutis magiſtcr 
ad l:be andam pa- 
triam impulit.Cic. 
1 be 3. de Ora, 


Ph 
E LIAN would make y 
believe that Plato taught Din, 
the ſecret to diſpatch che Ty« gr 
rant, and dehver the: people xt 
from oppreffion.,-' Cicers is of el 
the ſame opiniong. I know ne |: 


upon what authority founded; x 
_ } find very little of appearance in. r 
it from the manner of the Come. | 


pyſition of Plato's mind, which had nothing init_ | 
of viv'ence : Howeyer it were the people of: | 


Athens received-hbim at his retorn withan univer- 
ſal joy, they would bave given him parc in the 
Government; but he refuſed chat honour, that 
h: might buſie himſelf with the greater eaſe and 
quiet, in the contemplation of natural thingy, 
and the findy of Philoſophy, he divided all his 
Eſtate among his Brothers, leaving only co him- 
felf a litcle Countrey houſe, with a ſmall Gar- 
den, that there he mighe. paſs away thereſt of 
his days with freedom; and liberey was i 
ſo dear to him, that he could never reſol 
to marry : In ſhort, he eycr after lead alife 
very quiet and very happy, becauſe twas inno- 
cent and exempt from ambition; being young 
he had bore Armsin the Forces of che Common- 
wealrh, at 7 enaros, at Corinth, and in the lfle 
of Delos, and che remainder of his days be ſpent 
in the ſtady of Philoſophy, he was much = 
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fOtdned to the opinions of Herac/i:# in points of 
Phyfick, to thoſe of Prehagoras 111i Intelleciuals, 
© Wand he followed Socrates inthe Norels. 
Din; He lived quietly ,, «ud without contertion 
* I among the other Philoſophers, a thing rere 1n 
eOple thoſe dais; for envy reigned much amongſt 
Is them, andevery one endeavoured to eſtabliſh bis 
VO faction : He hkewife ſomerimes fed / rogeres 
; the Cyni7we, who was a Raicill of a Philoſopher, 
\ratFer then a true wiſe man, be quarrel.d even at 
- nothing to appear independent,and toc k pleaſure 
- incerſring andrailing ac all the world, not ſpa- 
' ring Plato, though he continually created him 
civilly, Oneti  e having invited him to Supper, 
with certain Sicilians, his friends, he had caui:d 
the Parlor where they were to e:t to be hung, 
and adorned very neatly : Diogenes who could 
not ſuffer thisneatnefs of Plato's, beganto dirty 
with his /eetthe Tapiftry, and other moveables, 
adding brutiſhly, / trample wnder my feet the 
pride of Vlato. to which Plato wi'cly replied, 
*/ w true Niogenes, but you trample on it with 4 
greater pride. 
*Though Platohad a CharaRer of mind proper 
for higher things, ye: he forbore not co 
affeR rajlery, but he made uſe of it like a perion 
of quality, ro mike converſe more caſie ard dee 
kghrful, and nor to offend any one. His Dia- 
6 logues are full of thoſe pleaſant hits, which make 
l appear the difference berween a man, who bas 
| only wit, and tum, who beſides his natural ac- 

| | com- 
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compliſhments, has likewiſe had the benefit 
education : For this Reaſon it was, that Patel 
often recommended it to his Schollers, andeſyy 
ciall to Dio» and Xenocrates, to ſacrifice ro th 
Graces, and it might very well be ſaid hath} x 
had ſacrificed to them himſelf , while it w 
impoſſible to hear him,and nor believe bim;or( 
him, and not loye bim. There arecertain fray 
ments of :pigrams in 4pa/cins,and in the Anthok' To 
gy, which have ſome agreemenc with the delicaq þ 
of his ſpirit,however Afarcilize Ficinus layes,thi þ 
thoſe Verſes are too foft ro be Plato's, al , 
thar they agree not at all with the gravity of tha þ 
great man ; heaſſures us likewiſe that Ariſftipm , 
had feigned them to blemiſh the virtue of Play, y 
Dicearehus, Athenans, Anlugell, 

e 

| 


be 


Nos, in yu wy {eern all to fayour thar ſappoſi. 
Popes 2 on. tion: butifthere be any otthol 
at,q"2 44050'" noe | ; 
firs""arone amori Epigrams, which may with good 
auttoritarem tri= warrant be attributed to him, 
buzrimws 4.Tulc. jrjis without doubt that, of which 
antiquity did did ſo much boaſt, upon a young man 
which Plato loved, at leaſt Apaleins, 'Taſſo, and 
and ſome other modern Authors haye tranſlatel. 
them, believing them 'to be Plato's, and its ha, 
viog received fo univerſal- an approbation, isin 
my mind a great ground for the opinion : For his 
amours with that Celophonian. of which Laertim 
and Atheneus ſpeak, and of which the Fpigram, 
and the Anthology make mention, there may be 
ſomething in ir, though $t. Aſtin would not 
beliere | 


/ 
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eg believe it, but there are weakneſſes, of which 
7 Pagan Philoſophy bad not the power to cure 
men, 

) th Apuleins tells us, That the F : 

al Doarine of Plato, gave even er ob Foro tha 

h to women, who had any jus PI/L"ſophia fla- 

curious ſpirits, a defire tO puerune apul, 

rig ſtudy it, Themiftins aſfures us, 

0” That a ſtrarger Lady having read ſome Books of 
his Common- wealth, diſguiſed her ſelf in the 
habit of a man, and coming to Athens ſtudied 

* ſometime in that manner under P/azo, withour 

1 being known. Laertins and St. Clemens Alex* 

andrings name other women that did the ſame, 

which gave occaſion to ſeveral ſcandals, from 

- 'Which all the wiſdom, and all the gravity of Pla- 

to could not ſecure him, It was difficult to keep 

ſuch things cloſe in ſo corrupt a City as thens, 
where the general divertiſemenr was to pry in- 
to each others behiviour, 8nd cenſure it. In 
the* mean time we ought ror topive too much 
nm creditto AriFipprs, or to 4 nts/thenes, of whom 
lf Atheneas ſpeaks -.: T0 Arhengnus him 

dl ſelf, no more thento Aprlcirs, George Of Tre- 

li Giſond, and ſome others, In whar concerns a 

0 judgment to be naade ofthe condut& of P/ats,Their 

s Teſtimonies ought ro be ſuſpeted, becauſe of their 

" 

, 


prepoſlſeſſion againſt philoſophy , which they 
make ſufFciently appear: P/xtarch, Laertins, V ale- 
rins Maximns andPhotias,report ſo many exam- 
plcs of bis moderation in all things, that the mor 

[nat 
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that can be found in all his condnQ, is @ cc 
ſome [!1gbr ſuſpitions o- things contrary to viry V6 
The diſcourſe which he makes in th- Phy T 
againſt Lycias.” 1s one Teſtimony : In ſhort 15 
m1 ſy, chai he was ſo far 1bove envy and ey 0 
dal, chat he did deſpite a'l that wicked Torgy © 
could invent againſt bim, nor did beevzr talk; 1 
of any one, which was a virtue very rare ama. 
the Philoſophers of his Age. 
'Tis :rge, there ws ſome coldneſs het wy 7 

Xen»pbon and him, though they had boch ber t 

= the fayourite Scholers of Socrat \ 
Avlug.lib. 14+ Axugel/a reports, That Xenyh' ' 
"Ps $+ having reid the two firſt books 
the Common. wealth of Plato , being touch| | 
with ſome emulation for the ſucceſs chey had hi 
in the world, writ that curious pizce, Of the 
ftitution. of Cyrus, wich deſign to oppoſe ro thi 
Idea of a Commonew*-alrth. wh'ch #/ato woull 
eſtabliſh rhe examp:- of a MoTrchy, th 

governme:1t 0* which had ſome 

Tafin 9 5 rhing in. it Tore great and mort 
= wy” 2-Iey perfet P!:o anſwers tothi 
NEG. roy work nnly ewo words , wha 
a iben "we find in the:third b-:ok of hi 

| his aws: 7 hat in truth Cyr® 
hadb en a great Captain, but that be Was ſo liitl 
| Capable of giving Rules for the Government o' at 
Empire, tha  e knew not ow to manage hu pi 
vate affairs, nw govern his houſhold. Ciceroil 
the Epiſtle which he writes to bis Brother, con 


cerniny | 


(1 
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vir 
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cerning his condu& in the go- 
vernment of his Province, ſays, oft 6 pow 
That: the Inſticntion of Cyras Rorie f _ {er res 
is only a fair Piture of what {eq a4 cffigien juſti 
ought to be donein the edn- imperiy. Ad Qum, 
cation of a Prince\, and the Frar. Ep. 1. 
Image ofa perfe&tgovernment; —_— lib. 2,de - 
bur in that which concerns the 
Hiſtory of Cyrss there is no foundation of truth, 
and Hermogengs in his Charatiers takes for a fa. 
ble the adventure of Abradates and Panthea, 


+ which -is one of the preatelt Ornaments of that 
- work. 


it is indeed ſomewhat ſtrange, that two ſo 
preat men as Xenophon and Plato, who had ſiudi- 
ed under the ſame miſter, and treated ofibe 


. ſame ſubjecis, and almoſt in the ſame manner, 


ſhould be ſo reſerved in ſpeaking to one another, 
and . tis that which h»s made me of opinion, 


' That they did not love one ano- 


ther; thoſe wiſe men which Atben. lib. 12. 
c:me after them haye been of az de. 
the ſame judgment. Aulugelta Nu 
{:yes, That they even avoided naming cone ano» 
ther in their works; however it js moſ? certain, 
they did f eak oneo! the other; tor X:nophon 
ſpeaks of r late 1n the chird Book Of his 1/emures; 
And Plato ſpeaks of X:nophonin the rhird Book 
of'his Laws That 1m4ll eſteem ,which Flo 
had for Aviſtippus vas better p;counded ; (or 
Ariſtip;ns bad taile virtues, and was vain ro the 
ble z:n3 
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that can be found in all his eondnR, is @ ce! 
ſome !ligh: ſuſpitions o: things contrary to viry VE 
The diſcourſe which he makes in th: P Tt 
againſt Lycias. is one Te{limony : In ſhort} 15 
ma. ſiy, chai he was fo far +bove envy and ſex 'O! 
dal, chat he did deſpite a'l that wicked Torgy C4 
could invent againſt bim, nor did heevzr talk} 19 
of any one, which was a vircue very rare amg; ®! 
the Philoſophers of his Age. | 
'Tis rrne, there w-s ſome coldneſs berwey © 
Xen-pbon and him, though they had boch hey b 
: the fayourite Scholers of Socra Y 
Avlug.lib. 14+ Anlupelia reports, That Xenophi” Y 
W:3- having red the two firſt books( 
the Common. wealth of Plato , being touch( E 
with ſome emulation for the ſucceſs chey had til * 
in the word, writ that curions pizce, Of theis 
ftitmrion. of Cyrus, wich defign to oppoſe ro thi | 
Idea of a Common-w*-alrth. which -laro woull * 
eſtabliſh the examp:- of a Mowrchy, ti” 
governme:1t of which had ſome; 
TluHia 9 5s thing in it Tore great and more. 
«> ayes ry perfet P!:uto anſwers to thi. 
Joc rocks copay work only ewo words , wh: 
ex Arthen. we find in the third br ok of hi 
| his aws:. That in trath Cyr 
had b en 4 great Captain, but that ve Was ſo hith 
| Capable of yiving Rules for the Government of at 
Empire, tha » e knew no: » ow to manage hu pri! 
vate affairs, nw govern his houſhold. Ciceroil 
the Epiſtle which he writes to his Brother, con 
CErning 
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x cerning his condu@ jn the go-- 
v4 vernment of his Province, ſays, , yams ts aA 
| That: the Inſticntion of Cyras Rovie fidem ſai as 
is only a fair Piture of what {24 ad effigien juſti 
{&/ ought to be donein the edn- impery. Ad Qum, 
* cation of a Prince, and the Frat. Ep. 1. 
; Image ofa perfe&government; per Bf ld. 2.0 - 
* bur in that whichconcerns the 
Hiſtory of Cyrss there is no foundation of truth, 
and Hermogenes in bis Characters takes for a fa- 
- ble the adventure of Abradates and Panthea, 
which -is one of the greateſt Ornaments of that 
work. 
it is indeed ſomewhat ſtrange, that two ſo 
great men as Xenophon and P/ato, who had ſiudi- 
ed under the ſame maſter, and treated oftbe 
ſame ſubjecis, and almoſt in che ſame manner, 
ſhould be ſo reſerved in ſpeaking to one another, 
and . tis that which h»s made me of opinion, 
That they did not love one ano- 
ther; choſe wiſe men which Atben. lib. u2. 
c:me afcer them haye been «f _ de. 
. 'P. 3+ 
the ſame judgment. Aulugella 
ſ:yes, That rhey even avoided naming ane ano» 
ther in their works; however it is moſ} certain, 
they did 1 eak one of the other : tor X:nophon 
ſpeaks of 1 /ats1n the chird Book of his 47 emerres; 
And Plato ſpeaks of X:nophonin the rhird Book 
vf'his Laws That 1tmill eſteem which Fro 
had for Aviſtippus vas better p:onnded ; ſor 
Ariſtip;ns biad taile virtues, and was vain ro the 
p bl.zin3 
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' blazing of his vices: $So that P/arodid with mg 
trouble behold the pride and vanity of th 


Philoſopher , then all the bruciſhneſs © 


Diogenes , he would make pleaſant ſcoffes atth 
different manners of theſe rwo men; but h 
ſcorn he had for them troubled not his quiet, 
virtue was to ſolid coo be ſhaken wich fo ſlight 
thing, and that which made it more firm wasj 
being ſupported by ſincere thoughts of Religioz 


for he every day gave thanks to the Gods thath 


had had Socrates to his Maſter, and that thy 
had made him a man, which he accounted a 


the number of thoſe graces he had received frox 


heaven , being perlwaded of the Metempſs. 

choſss. | 
In fine, being arrived co fourſcore and on 

years of Age, he died of a ſweet and peaceabl 


death in the midſt of a Banquet he had madefy 


his friends on his birth day.Borh cheLife and deat 
of this Philoſopher were very ſmooth and quiet, 
beſides the advancape of his birth, he had a gret 
wit, naturally ſweer and eafie, and an immenk 
capacity, he was honoured in his own Countrey, 
elteem'd by (trangers, and ador'd by his Scholets 
The love he had tor ſtudy was his Sovereign de. 


a ww wa a  o © ©Q@ oo © A 44m A 


light, and he enjoyed that pleaſure to the lalt dy; 


of bis life ; bur” his ſtudy had nothing in ito. 
thoſe Melancholly and Sower Meditations, whid. 


fully che Son), and curn man into a Salvage Ol 


the contrary he helieved, That the beſt jruitd! 


Knowledge was the pleaſing thoſe be wovldit 


fra, 
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x firu&; and that it was better to' know how to 


live, then to know how to diſcourſe : The ſweet- 
neſs of his Nature begot love to him from all 
that knew him, and his Knowledge begot an ad- 
miration in all poſterity. He was fo univerſally 
eſt.em*d, thit going one day from Syracyſ/e to 
the place where they celebrated the © 'ympiar 
Games, which was the General Aſſcmbly of all 
Greece, as ſoon as he appear'd, they all quitted 
their Sports and other SpeQtacles, to run and 
behold him, He was valued by all great Perſons 
during his Life, and after his death he had Kings 
and Commonwealths , which ere&ed him Sta- 
cus and Altars, All theſe Qualities acquired 
him the Sirname -of Divine, and his Memory is 
become venerable in all apes; Such was the 
Merit and Glory of Plato, let us -now ſpeak of 
eAriftotle. 


—_— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Perſon of Ariſtorie. 


E was born at Stagire, a ſmall City of 
Macedon , His Father was called N5eo- 
machus, and had been Phy. cian to King Amps: 
74s, Grandfather to Al:xander. *Twas pre- 
tended that Nicomechm derived his Pedigree 
| D from 
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from /X ſculapirus the Son of Apollo, Avrift ol 
loſt both his Father and his Mother in bis Infan. 


cy. Proxenes a Friend of his Fathers, took cart 
of his Education , he brought him up our 


Athens, and he brought him up ill ; for having 
begun ro ſtudy Grammar, and afterwards Poe 
fie, he left thoſe Studies to follow Libertiniſme, 
and for ſome time abus'd the indulgence of hy 
Tutour ; Yet he arrived to a knowledpe in Poe 
fie ; witneſs thit Poem he compoſed of thok 
Warriours ſlain zt the Siege of Troy, of whid 


Enſtathins and Porphyrizs make mention, Hs. 
ving waſted by his Debauches 2 good part 


thar Eſtate his Father had left him , he Liſte 
himſelf in che Army of the Commonwealth, in 
the time that Lyþfratizs was Pretor;but not find 


ing that Profeſſion to his liking, he went to. 


Delphos to conſult the Oracle what courſe he 


were beſt to take, the Oracle commanded hin” 
to goto Athens, and apply himſelf to i hiloſophy, 


Eli, lib. 5, cap. g. Ath:n 1ib,8. Euſeb lb. 15. de prep. 
EV 1s. 


He was now about. the Seventcenth Year of. 


his Age, Olympiodorm ſays , that he began to 


ſtudy this Science under Socrates Ammonin, 


and the Cardinal Beſſarcon are of this opinion; 


Laertius is not : But if we conſult Exſebins, we 


ſhall find, that Socrates dyed the Third Year of 


_ the: Eighty fifth (:lympiade ; and that Arifutl 
was born in the Ninety ninth, which agrees el 
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the account of Apollodorus, and Diony/ſins 


bicarnaſſne. | 
"Tis therefore more probable, that Ariſtorle 


began to ſtudy under Plate, in che Seventeench 


year of his age, and chat he finiſhed not his 


Studies till about che Thirty ; 

ſeventh year : But becauſe | _ RF; Oe ex 
he had ſpent his Eſtate, he dy nthig 4 
was conſtrained for ſome 46:1 cx lib 8 
time to ſubſfiſt on a little 

Traffick of ſome Sweer powders, and Medicines 
which he ſold at Athens. It is true, char he ſty- 
died with ſuch an extraordinary Ciligence, that 
though he found the School of Plato fili d with 
many excellent Spirits, he by his aſliduity did in 
a ſhort time ſurpaſs choſe who ſurpiſſed all o- 
thers, He was indefatigabl= in his Lai our and 
his Maſter was ſurpriz-d with the eagernetis 
wherewith he run through all he could find! writ- 
ten of Philoſophy , and chenin any reputation ; 
Plato called him che Soul of his School ; and 
when any indiſpoſition or buſineſs kept A» ifotrle 
away , they would ſay, thar Philoſophy in cruth 
was not there , and would decide nothing with- 
out his advice. 

His paſſion for Learning increaſed daily : La- 
ertins obſerves, that he ear lictle, and ſlept le: 
and chat to reſiſt the drowſineſs of ſleep, he 
ſtretcht one hand out of bed, in which he held 
a Ball of braſs, wbich with the noiſe it madefall, 
ing into @ baſon, ſtill wak'd him, Ammanus 
D 2 Mar» 
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Al-xander @ue4 concha ſuppoſita brach:o extra cubile pry 
ſe 10, pilam lenebat ar genitam I! CUM ie yr um v'g0 em 6. 
pot laxaſſet, infuſus tinnitus ſomnum abrumperet, Amie Mar 
cei. lib, 16, Aminon in eyus y.ta. 


HMarcellinus tells us, that Alexander the Grey 
pri&:fed chel:ke, Botas it is ordinary fo: pro 
found ſpirits ro keep retired within themfelve; 
given over toſolitz!y Meditation without break 
ing forth, So the Reputation of Arsfforle mad: 
little notfe in the world , during the 'Tweny 
years that he was . /ato's Scholilar . For he had 
converſe with any perſon, ard abſtained fron 
all ſort ot diver:iſement, that he might not ſteal 
one-moment from his Srudies, Plato, who wi 
doubitu! leſt exceſs of Iabonr might prejudice hi 
heal b,- ofcencimes e horted him to a care of it; 
but his inclination was fironger then the antho- 
rity of his Maſter; snd his melancholy remper, 
which inclined him to conternplation, bore hin 
out through al}, Vo 

From hence it was that he fo ſtrongly digeſtel 
al: things . and diſpoſed them in ſo great orde 
when he ha: digeſted them, *cwas for this rev 
ſon alfo that Galen praiſes 71,0) 
tle for the chicf of philoſopher, 
as one that had ſearch'd co the very depth tht 
general Cauſes of all Beings, and had beſt de 
ſcended into their particular i-ſſence, C em! 
Alexandrinu aſſures us , that 41+ 
ftotle had at Athens conference wil! 


Gal. dc nat, pot 


Strom. lib 1 


a Jew, to inſtru him in the ;eligion of the 
AE gyptians| 
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eAgypti-ons, Enſebixs agrees with him, and 
both the one and che 0: her have believed un, upon 
the Teſtimony of a P-riputician 
nained « learcas: And 'is vory 
likely, chat chis Phitoſ- pher, ro ſupply the defeRt 
of a Voyzge to eE&gyor,, which was then 
thoughc neceſſiry ©o the artaining of V. iſdom, 
contericed himſelf thus :o un-lertand the Myite. 
ries and R-ligion of the cf gyp:4.4ns, tO ſpare (o 
much rime as isexpoſed to:0% by 1 ravel, 

[t was about the Fifteenth year cheat Ariftorle 
had ſtudied under Plato, that be began to cn- 


Cleay 1th, de { mn, 


ceive ſome Opinions different from thoſe of his 


Matiter , baving a ſolid ſpirit, and which coveted 
to reduce all bis thoughts under certain Rules, 
and thoſe founded on reaſon, he content d not 
himſelf with thoſe wandring #rinciples on which 
Plato ſeem'd to eſtabliſh his DoQrine. The 
boldneſs that /'riftor/e had to maintain his Opi- 


_ nions apninſt ” /ate, even in his own School, was 


the ciuſe that his Maſter conceived ſome diſplea. 
ſure againſt him , and began co blame him for 
his vain experice in Habic, as not conformable to 
the P: ofeſfion of. a Philoſopher z For indeed A- 
riſtotle began to take ſomewhat too much care of 
his perſon; but P/ato had not ſcem'd to take no 
tice of ir, till A-3ffozle had contradicted him in 
his opinions, * ſ1strue, that the Schollir by ex- 
amining- and piercing inco the opinions of his 
Maſter, made his Maſter look on him :s a pun- 
Qillious and concradiRtory ſpirit, which gave 

D 3 Occalion 
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, occafion to Helladizs and eo lian to ſay, hn 
Plato very 'much complained of it, ard treatt{ 
his Schollar as one 1ngrateful, and a Rebel. 


ſol 
ch 


_ re! 


Laertius gives ſome reaſon to believe , thi /* 


the animoſity of Ariorle againſt Plato, procerf/ 
ed ſo far as to attempt the ereR&ing of a Schod 
againſt his, even during his life, But Ea/ehin 
Euſch. de one Toavg and Ammonins clear hit 
Ammonin vit. 4rig from ©bis reproch ; and Ph: 
lopowns aſſures us, that Ch 
brias and Timothew , who then governed th 
Commonwealth , and were Kinſmen to Plajir 
would never have ſuffered ir, It cannot be & 
nied, but that Ar;/tetle held opinions comraty 
to thoſe of P/ato, and in my judgment therti 
nd need to juſtifie him about it; for there is > 
thing freer then the mind , and acknowledge 
ments to a Maſter, do nor oblige one ro efſpout 
all his Opinions, Afer all, 'ris certain that 4 
riſtotle did nothing againſt thoſe due acknowlth 
mehits inthings Eſſential, he preſeryed eyenn 
the death of ?/aro, a prear reſptt 
for him , nay, he carried char 
ſp:& farther,in ſhewing afrerward the veherat 
he had for ſo extraordinary .a man; for he Wi 
a iſcourſe in honoux of his memory ;, he'eres 
ed an Altar to him as to Diva the Lofcriptt 
- of which Altar yet remainFin the Atv 
OPY. | | 2 
Theſe acknowledgements of Ariſfotle ſhoull 
be ſo much the more valued, becauſe he 


ou! 


Later, in Plat, 


$ 
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ſome reaſon to be diſſatisfied with Plato, who had 
choſen ,3p-»5ppes to ſucceed him in his School af- 
ter his death ; a man of far leſs deſert then Ar5- 


ſftorle, It was this prefereiice poſſibly char obli- 


ged Ariſtotle to leave Athens, and retire himſelf 
to Atarnia, a ima | C:ry of the Province of Ay- 
fia towerds the Hell:pour , where his ancient 
Friend Hermias then reigned : This Prince re- 
ceived bim ſo kindly, that he had re:fon to for. 
get his diſguſts; for he gave bim his Siſter Py- 
thias in Marriage But Ariſtotle was ſo tranſ 
ported with the love of this ''rinceſs, thac he 
ſacrificed to her with the ſame Ceremonies 
that were uſed to the: Goddeſs Ceres, and com- 
poſed a Hymn inthe honour of Hermias his Le- 
nefacor, like thoſe made to Apollo And yet 
then: , who ſeldom pardons Ariſtotle any 
thing , juſtifies him about this Hyms, And 
i riſtecles the Peripatician afhrms, avif p 
theſe Sacrifices to / ythias tobea Euſeb. oy jo 
pure c2lumny raiſed by a / ythago- ptut. in notis 
reas Called Lycos. | Canſab. ſupra Di. 


0g. Lae in Ariflot, 


Ariſtotle remained three years with Hermias ; 
but thai Prince being taken by Afemnon, Gene 
ral-of the King of 7 er/ſia's Armies, this Philoſo- 
pherretired to Xfitylene, the chief City of Leſ- 
bos , where he ſome time remained. Philip 
King of 1facedox had now made himſelf Maſter 
of 7 brace, andalmoſt of all Greece ; and baving 
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heard of the Reputation'@ Futi 
ſajenifimn_xgen Arifetle, be writ to ing forr 
Philippum,qui Arcito> VE'Y civil Letter, to inyis ſery 
relem Al:xindro filio him to take charge of th} Zu 
dottorem actierct, a quo Educition of his Son {lx} mal 
pores oyg Ge yr anaer, = about Fourteg” ill « 
= i 4% ears o'id, Ar;Fotle acceyt the 
ps wag i he ed the offer, ar in uy one 
| years that he was with th! a» 
Prince, taught him Eloquence, Phyſick, Mordl* ple 
ty, and Policy, eſpecially what was moſt dat} int 
in thofe Sciences, cogether with a partjeular pl; ch 
lofophy, as #/atarch 2ffirms, which this gre; re 
man taught to no other perſon. 4 
Philip and Olympias his Queen ſeeing the pry 4? 
greſs their Son made by the care of ſo excellat 
a Maſter, cauſed Scatues to be ereted to ;riſo. £1 
tle, amongſt thoſe which the people had eredd + 
to them. / kilip cauſed Stagira to be rebuilt © 
which had been ruined by thepreceding Wars,an' © 
in favour of his Sons Maſter, reſtor'd the Inby ) 


bitants to their former liberty 
Alexander for his part had ſud 

an eſteem for AriForle, that he publickly fail; 
that he was more obliged co him thn to Phily; 
for his Facher had onely made hint Prince, bt! | 
bis Maſter had made him reaſonable, A ſured} 
there needed ſo great a Maſter as Ariſtotle! 
educate Alexander, 'Tis a glory for Socrat) 
to haye had ſuch a Schollar as Flato z anda gion] 
for 7lato to have been Naſter to Arifeti:) 


= 


Plutaic, in Alex, 
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'E Futit is much more glorious for Ariſtotle to have 
# form'd ſuch a Schollar as Alexanarr , who de- 
& ſerved to be Maſter of the Univerſe, And yet 
* Lucian, who ſpares no body, would 2 
© make us biens, that Ariforle gave CO - wo R 
ill education to Alexander, abusd pj, 

' the goodneſs of his nature, and was 

* one of the groſſeſt of his flatterers. But Lnci- 
an is a Railer, who to purſue the CharzQcr beſt 
pleaſed his fancy, made ſmall account of turning 
into burleſque Religion, Philoſophy, or Royalty, 
the three things of che world moſt worthy of 
reſpe& and vene. ation, 

Aﬀer all this Ariforle loſt rhe favour of Alex- 
ander by an adventure very ſtrange . Cal:Ahe- 
es one of that Princes C our- | 
tiers, and near .'inſman ro Cha/iſth-nes inter'e 


i baud quanquam anls 
4: riftotle, talk'd ſomewhat ,, af ext mtings ings 


00 freely "FH lex andtr had js accommodato Cic, 
often ſuffered him : but the 1b. 8, Plutin Alex. 
young man out of tooauſtere 

virtue, having one day roo publick'y let fall 
ſomething, blaming the Kings ConcuR was ve y 
illtreated;; and *tis preteuded , tha ou: of re- 
\enge he too eaſily hear-ened to the + ropofici- 
: onsmadeby Hermolars, and other Lords of the 
- Court apainſt the life of & l-xand:r : The Con- 
* piracy is diſco.ered, Ca'iFhenes throwy to 
the Lyons, and Ariftorle not exempt from ſu(- 
picion, + 
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But whilſt love of glory draws Alexa 


to the Conqueſt of the whole world, Arai = 
retires to Athens, where he is very well recg Pi 
ved, for Philip had for his ſake been - ery grad) © 
ous :0 the Athenians, Afﬀeer the death of Spe ry 


ſippus, Maſter of / /ato's School, Yexocrares by } 
ſucceeded, and Ari/or/e finding the place full, os : 
folved now to ſet up another School, The deſig - 
be had to teach ina manne- different from thi 
of Pleto, and to alter his Opinions were th 
chief motives to put his choupht in executia; 
The Magiſtrates of Azhers willing to acknon. 
ledge his merit, gave him the Zycemm to et 
his new School in, which place became famoy 
in alittle time by the concourſe of his Scholars; 
it was now that he compoſed his principal hohy 
A Notwithſtanding P/#tarch ſays, thr 
+ ti» 22+ he had already writ his Books « 
Phyſick, and Morality, the Metaphyſieks, al 
Rhetorick : He reports likewiſe, that Alcxand. 
reproched him, for having made publick whatlt 
had t:vght him ; in which he was not juſt cord}! 
ArifFotle of ſo lawful a glory, and poſterity 
Works ſo uſeful. But Alexander pretended t), 
raiſe himſelt above all the world as well it 
rene pang as in Power , ſo much he atiedl 
lory. : 
The ſame Plstarch ſays likewiſe, that Ariftut. 
diſguſted with the Suſpicions of Alexander, an 
the Preſents he had ſent to Xenocrates, conceivel! 


ſo much reſentment, that he was a Partner il! 
} 
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| the Conſpiracy of Antipater. Xiphilinus does 
{ in ſome ſort authorize this Opinion, when he de- 
ſcribes the ſottiſh yanity of Caracal/a , that ex- 
travagant Emperour , who affeRted to reſemble 
* Alexanderin all things, expelled out of Alexan- 
' driaall the Peripatetick Philoſophers, out of an 
' imagination that Ariftor/e had in effeRt contribu- 
* ted co the death of Alexander. But with re- 
* ſpe& both to Plntarch and Xiphilinus, this Opini- 
** on has no foundation, at icaſt it made no im- 

; preſfion upon the ſpirit of that Prince, wh » even 

"7 after the death of Caliſthenes, and in the very 
i height of his Conqueſts, forbore not to com- 
n;and Arifotle to apply himſelf to the conſide- 

6 ration of Animals ; he fent him *eipght 

& 
| 
le 


tundred Talents co furniſh the Expence * 49 90 
of this Study, and gave him a great RE 
number of Huntſmen and Filtermen ;,q he 
to labour accordinp to his orders, and | 
bring him from all parts whereon to make his 


Obſer cations. 


> 4 
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} 

j Alexandre Kege- inflammato cup dine animalium 2d!lr as 
( noſcend deleg 1taque commenzatione x:ſtor li ſmme is 011 
ſcientta viro, aliquot keminum millia 111 191715 Aſie, Gr: Cc, 
| trattu ez payxere juſſa , &c. P'in. lid, 8, cap. 16, Athere 
lib. 9, lian, lib. 4. Var, Hiſt. c, 9, 4 
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| That Liberality, and theſe Cares, were teſti- 
| moniesof the greatneſs of Soul that was in this 
Prince, as'well as tokens of the little impreſſion 
| thac ſuſpicion had upon his ſpirit, that Ariforlc 


was 


%. 
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w:s concerned in the Conſpiracy of Cal: : 


which 2nin;*s Curtins by l1:ves to be fergned, b 


Califthenes 443#(z 44 capt Rigs (04jelis innoxins, C d 
lib. 8. m 


For the Conſpiracy of Antipater who poyſar 
ed Alexander, of which Platarch accuſes Arjji 
tle, there's yer lefs appearance, firice Ari//al 
lived in peace at Athens anger the proteRtion q 
thar Prince, and began not to be expoſed to th 
Perſecution of his Enemies, ti!! after his death; 
For that Perſecution was raiſ*4 againſt him by 
the Artifices of a Prieſt of Ceres 2amed Em 
medon, after lex. nder was dead, This Prief 
accuſed Ariſtotle of ;mpiety, and gave a coloy 
to his accuſation, from the H\ mn chis Philoſs- 
pher had long afore coirpoſed in honour of Hr 
mes, and the Sacrifices he made to his Siſter as 
the Goddeſs Ceres, Arirorle mide choice tl. 
writeco che Magiſtrates a very ample Apology, tl. 
jaſtifie himſclf from this Crime ; not being wik! 
ling co expoſe his Perſon in his defence , and be 
ſides, there was no. grace in his Speech, for bi 
voice was very low and uvpleiſant. | 

After that this Philoſopher retired ! imſelf to; 
Propter morn refti-  C alcis, a City of Enbea, feat! 
tudinem pulſws 4- ingthe people of Arhens, whi! 


-thenis. Alb. Mag.v. were very nice in matters 0}. 


-gth.c. 1. Sirabon., Religion : The ſole remem- 
| brance of the treatment w | 


Socrates had received from this people oy- | 
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Accuſation ſo affrighted Arifor/e, that ome haye 
believed he choſe ratber te poyſon himſelf, then 
deliver bimſeif up into the h:nds of his Ene- 
mies. Saint 7#ftin, and Saint Gre- DES 
* For) Naxzianzen (oy, chat he died 7J-ſ in admons 

with diſcontznt, beciule he could y 5.20655 | 
PB. 'g. Naxian. 

not comp'ehend the fl--wing and cy. pu. 
ebbing of the Farm, Upon 
* which feveral > odcrns thuve invented that Fable 
* which has ſince cook place, thac chis Philoſopher 
* threw himſelf inco the Fariprs, ſrying theſe 
| words, Since 1 cannot comprehend thee, thou ſhalt 
"—. ſwallow me. p 


Nog 4 :n Greg Theo! Joan. Y'allin Ang. Col, Rholius 
lt. 9 lic. antiqus Pic. Mirand, 


Others believe he died a natural death of the 
Chollick : Cen/orinm 1nd Ammi | 
anus Marcellinus aſſures tis, tharhe ,©##/07. ce 
was very ſubjet to that Diſtem- 9** 


mu per, Thislaft Opinion appea's co ©” CL 
be me moſt likely; for what appearance is there, 
bY theta man fo well adviſed as Ariftotle could de- 
; termine'o poyſon himſelf, after having ſecured 
0! himſelf trom tear of the Arhenians, by fo pru- 
by dent ar:rreat, and being now no more in their 
oy power, or abandon himſelf ro melancholy and 
off. deſpair. becauſe he could not comprehend the 
'"' <cbbinpand flowing of a Tide? He th:t ſaw his 
b k:0wleege hourdei by ſo many other things 
*' which he was igaurant of, wickout perplexing 


FR. 
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himſelf. He died. in his 


Daughter by Pythias, and a Son by an 
Wife. His Daughter was married for her | th 
cond time to a younger Son of Nemocrates Kin Ni 
of Zacedemon ;, and the Son was that Nico w 
. chus whom he ſodearly afﬀfeted, and ro whor. fo 
he addreſſed his Books of Morality. ch 
Is 
ei 
CHAP. V. þ 

'r 
Compariſon between their Mauneri: | 


C 
and Parts: | 


"TO corclude this firſt Part, which has reſped} 

onely tothe Perſons of Plato and Arifer 

tle In my opinion we may form'this judgmen! 

of their diſpoſitions and ſpirirs by the abridge- 
ment I have made of their Lives. The Manner; 
of Plato appeir more pure and more innocent! 
then choſe of Ayrifotle; Birth and good Educs-” 
tion contributed poſſibly chis advantage to Plato, | 
who was brought up like. a Perſon of Quality. 
Ari 7otle was reduced ſometimes to the necellity | 
to turn Emperick, to get wherewich to live 00; | 


{ 
J 
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n 
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teri ſo that the evil eſtate of his affairs engaged him 


a 


co a life more cependant, and more ſirugpling, 
Hato at his return from Travel lived retired, 


eſtBand -r5orlelived a long time at Court, expo- 


) 


ſed to that tumultuous lite there led, and to all 


r | the adventures of a Courtier , bis natural Incli- 


Kig 


narions beſt appeared in the Court of Hermias, 


omg. wirere he lived without conſtraint , his paſſions 
hog; for Pythias, the adorations he paid ber, and all 


choſe diſordered ex:ravigancies of his Love, the 


* manner of his for{zking that Prince in his cif- 
* grace, his Je:louſies of Spexſipps, bis animoſi- 


ties againſt Xenocrates, the intrigues he under- 


: went inthe Court of Philip, and that of Alex- 
* ander, who were both the one and the other ve- 
* ry curious, and the pretended Suſpitions of A 


ri 


lexander againſt his fidelicy , ſufficiently lay 


* open the ver boctom of his hearc. Plato, who 
- confin'd himfſeif to his Books, and to his School, 
- was much leſs ſubjeed to the Combates of For- 


: tune, and conſequently his life was more eaſie, his 


mind more peaceible, his condu& more virtuous, 
and all his thoughts more honelt to his friends, 
and more religious to the gods. 

I muſt indeed confeſs, that of all the Virtues 
of / /ato, there's none with which I am more 
affected chen his ſhame-fac*dneſs and modeſty ; 
be never urtered any thing as his own, he that 
cou'd ſpeak ſo w#ll ; 'twas Socrates thar ſpoke all 
that Pla:o knew, and the Maſter who c:uſed and 
begat ail tlie honour of his Scholars knowlcdge , 

| Or 
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or rather the Scholar, who gave the honow! ne 
his Maſter of all that he ſaid, and of all thatl mi 
knew ; Never was there Scholar that paid; rit 
\mu.b acknowledgment to his Maſter, as pl; Ct 
did to Socrates.. Arifloile atei in a many mi 
much different, he advanced bis Maximes, a of 
gave our his Dodrine upon his own foundation fo 
without ever ſo much as making mention of j| co 
ro who had been his Maſter. fel 

For the Qualities of >'ind, they wereext ſo 
ordinary both in the qQne and the other, th. ſo 
had both a Genizs advanced , and proper & P, 
great things, . 'T1s true, che ſpirit of #latow w 
more bright and poliſhed, but that of 4riflul m 
more valte and protound, Plato had the Imayy fr: 
nation lively, quick, abundant, fertile in inven Ce 
ons, Idet's, -xpreflions, Figures, ' giving a thay ty 
ſand different turns, and a thouſand differes Þ! 
colours to things; bur after all it was very ofte' 
but an imagination. Ars/totle is bard and dq 4 
in all that he ſays, but it is reaſon that he ſay 
though he ſay it dryiy ; bis Phraſe pure as its 
bas 1 know not what of auſtere , and his obſa+ © 
rities, whether natural or affe&ed, perplex al 
weary the moſt part of his Readers. Plarvi © 
delicate in ?!| chat he thinks, and in all that I © 
ſays. Ariſftot e is not ſo at all, though he * 
more natural, his Style is more ſimple and un; t 
ted, but rugged and knotty : Thet of Plates, © 
preat and lofty, but looſe and diffus'd. This ab) \ 
ways ſays more then he need; and the othet! * 

ney 
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oe! . never enough, but leaves: one always to think 
ath more then he ſays : The one ſurprizes the ſpi- 
ad} .rir, and dazles it with a bright and flouriſking 
2; Character; the other lightens and inſtructs by a 
a method juſt and ſolid, And as the Reaſonings 
, 4 of the one are more dire and ſimple, the Rea- 
ior ſonings of the other are more ingenious and 
} compound. Plato creates or ſtirs up Wit bythe 
fertility of his owy ; and -Ariſtotle inſtills Rea- 
' ſon and Judgment by the impreſſion of that 
ſound ſenſe appears in all he has ſaid, 1n ſhort, 
Plate deſigns for the moſt part onely to ſpeak 
well ,.. 4r://orle intends to reaſon well, to ſift one 
matters,. and ſearch their firſt beginnings, and 
from thoſe principles draw infallible Conſequen- 
ces ;, whil(t, Plato giving, himſelf a greater liber. 
ty, .mbelliſhes his diſcourſe, and pleaſes more ; 
but out of a too great deſire to Pleaſe, permits 
himſelf co be often hurried away by his Elo+ 
quenee : Which perhaps gave 
Lontinu occaſion to blame the _ Eg” 294 
immoderate uſe which he makes 4g 
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ro flye too high, is leſs ſubjeR to fall into erty 
then Plato; who cauſes thoſe to ſtumble , & 
too cloſely follow him : For he ſeduces by 
way of in/{truRing, which is too pleaſant. 


Plato ſuavins ad lrgendum quam potentius ad perſuak 
dum fcribir ; contra Ar:ſtueles p/us habet roboris quam|u 
vVitatis. Carp. in Alcion. | 


But though P/ato has excelled in all parts; 
Eloquence, though he wy 


' In omnibus que di- 
ſeenda oratorbeminiit moſt perfet Oratour, x 


".- cording to Longinns Opin 
—_—_ NT on; which Fn ren, 
| firms to us in his jd 

though the Eloquence of this Philoſopher & 

paſſed that of all Oratours, and though Arih 
ele is not at all eloquent, yet he for. the mt 

part furniſhes the foundation and body of t 

diſcourſe, whilſt the other | 2 only the colonrt 

the grace : *Tis in this ſenſe that we are to tit 
the opinion of Daintilian, when he ſays of th 

Plateniſts, who are the principal Schollars of 5 

crates , that they very mud 
Oratorem fſuturum perfet an Oratour by prept 
= th "Lt ring him after their manne 

c.1, © But to finiſh this Paralle; 
Llato in Gcome- Cicero pretends that Plated 

tria, Muſic, Aſi1is, obſtinately affeRed the fob 

bo hp" 4 of Geometry , Muſick , = 

le fin ic, #9, + Aſtronomy : Indeed he dl 

| ſtrive too much to _ that: . 
noW- 
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knowledge of Numbers he had learnt from the 
Pythagoreans| wherewith he has created perpe- 
tual Myſteries in the moſt ordinary Reaſonings 
of his Philoſophy, Ariſtotle is bounded to 
Senſible things, on which he lays the common 
foundation of his Knowledge, without raiſin 
himſelf above the matter, by thoſe ſubtilties ani 
myſterious Refinements wherewith Plato eme 
broiled his ſpirit, In ſumme, the difference be. 
tweentheſe two Philoſophers will be eafier ob- 
ſeryed in the Recital of their method, which is 
mn Second Part I ha. e propoſed in this Compa- 
riſon. 


The End of the Firſt Part, 


ry 


THE 


METHOD 


PLATO and ARISTOTLE, 


The Second Part. 


———_ 


CHAP. I. 
The Method of PLATO. 


ID LATO has notany very 
dN certain Method to explain 
ES”, bis Doctrine ; his Geoy- 
© 0 is {o free, and his Style 
Stn fo interwoven , that he 


7 Te WR Rule; and yet when he is 

read dil igently, and with attention, there may be 

þ na ſome tracks of a Method particular 
E 3 a ih 
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fo him, becauſe of the great liberty he takes, 
and becauſe it is, as one may ſay, compoſed df 


_—_ Methods. | 
The firſt and mot krown of all theſe Me. 


thods, is Dialogue, he took thi: manner of wri., 
ting from Sorrazes, and the other Philoſophers df 
5 Ow his time. Diogenes Laertins fays, 

Po 1 ng All which was then writ, ws 
Achen.lib, +. in that manner, Stilpes , 
clide, Glancon, Simon the Athe 

ian, and Xenophon writ ſo, Alexemenes , 0 


whom Ay;fotle ſpeaks, was the firſt Author 


this way. Socrates affeted it as the moſt naty. 
ral for inſtruRion, and moſt con+enient to clex 
the difficulties which were met with in the train 
of matters to be examined, becauſe in a conti 


nued Diſcourſe many things eſcaped thoſe wh 


were to be inſtructed, which in the intervals d 
Dialogue ther- was opportunity of examining, 
Plato, who was formed by Socrates, found this 


way of teaching molt conformable to his Geniu,; 


which was high and lofty, but free; and that i 
agreed better with an unlimited diſcourſe, where 
one is not obliged to be fixed to one Deſign, nor 
tied up to the ſame Subjet, The ſpirit of Plat 
could not be conſtrain'd , nor ſubmit ic ſelf to 
Rules, all is looſe and disjoynted, even in m tter 
wherein he was moſt exat, There is ſo mud 
variety in his Dialogues, that Pics Miranduli 


| De van, DR, Genr, lib, 1, c..4. 


aflures 


1 
es, 
of 
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aſſaresus, that even bis own Schollars could not 

reciſely agree on che principal Subject of which 
he treated. As, for :xample , In his Books of 
Laws be ſpeaks of the Nature of the Soul, of its 
Generation and Immortality ; He explains its 
Eternity inthe Phedox, and 1n Timew : In the 
Dialogue of exon, which is a diſcourſe of 
Vircue, he mixes a great Tract of Geometry ; 
where he ſhews thac Virtue may be ng by 
its Principles, as Geometry is. In his firſt AJ- 
cibiades, which is a Diſcourſe of the Nature. of 
Man, he makes a digreſſion upon Muſick-; and 
in all the SubjeRs of which he treats, he follows 
more his Genizs then-the matter : T his may be 
his principal CharaRer , not but that upon due 
reflection one may perceive, that. his Windings 
are not Wandrings : *Twill be found ; looking on 
them near hand, that all have an agreement 
with the principal SubjeRt of which he treats , 
and there is no appearance of any deſign, though 
ſtill there be a concealed one. But it may be 
concluded , that he might have gone more di- 
re& ; and that by theſe turnings and windings 
he makes more way then he need to come to his 
propoſed end. 

Dyogenes believes that Plato choſe this man- 
ner of writing, out of a deſign to examine 
things better by the Expoſitions be made, and by 
his "Interrogations and Anſwegs. This is thag 
which makes him ſay in his Craty/es, That a per- 
fet Logician is he that knows well to interro- 

| E 4 gate; 
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Fate, and well to anſwer, which Plato knew vey 
well ; forhe was a great Lopician in the opitiq, 
of &riftotle himſelf. But there are two di 
ties to be cleared concernitig Plato's Dialo 
Firſt, Whether wichout mixture they contis 
the pure Dodtrine of Socrates, is Plato hit 
ſeems to pretend : Secondly, If. they werej 
effe& true Entertainments, and rea] Confer 
ces, which this Philoſopher held with perf 
with whom he diſcourſed. 

As for the firſt, there is great appearance thy 
all which Plato ſaysin his Dialognes, came' 
purely from his Maſter, but that he has mixth 


own Lights with thoſe of Socrates; the morety 


authorize his DoQtrine, / to give more weight 
. what himſelf prefers, and what he had learntit 
his Voyages to e/£gypr and Jraly, which in pro! 
bability were not quite loſt time, Laertixe s0 
this opinion, and fays plainly; 
Plato has writ many things whi: 
Socrates ever ſaid, There are five perſons «| 
| which Plato makes uſe in his Dialogues to & 
clare and explain his thoughts ; Socrates, Time: 
5, Parmenides, the Hoſt of Athey;, and him: 
Eleater , who are two nameleſs perſons: Rt 
onely tells Gorgias, Thraſymacw, Callicles, Ft 
Ins, Enthydemes, and others, that 'which he dos 


Laert, in Plat, 


not approve, or would refute and he takes cat” 
to make eyery one ſpeak according to his Ch 


raſter. 


A ; 
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As tothe ſecond difficulty, Athevwers anſwers. 
to it in his Eleventh Book, where Timon blames 
Plato for haying brought into bis Uialogues 
things that never were. - In ſumme,*tis (aid, that 
Gorgias having heard that Dialogue recited which 
bears his Name, declared it to be feigned; and 
that he had faid nothing of what Plato made 
him ſpeak. Phedon averr'd the like. Parme- 
»ides could not haye that diſcourſe with Socyg- 
tes, which Plato attributes to him , becauſe 
they lived not in the ſame time. Socrates 
himſelf baving heard recitgd the Dialogue of 
Lys, ſays of Plato in Laertivs, T his young man 
makes me. grow very large, And Xemophor 
in Alzgel/a aſſures us, that "9 
Soerates underſtood nei- Pepys drip 
ther Phyſick , nor the Ma-. 4. oF natura aliſye 
thematicks; and that the ai/cipiinrs Socrati at- 
diſcourſe he is made to hold {rb»erunt , quod cum 
on thoſe Ielonces, is fiQiti- Re DIRT 
ous; but the Character of 2H. 
Diglogue adrhits theſe liber- - — gary 
ties, as Cicero who uſes diſſerit. Aul.114 c 4. 
them likewiſe in imitation +3066 
of Plato, explains to Yarro, Athenaus for- 
bears not on this Subjet to reproch Plato of 
the injuſtice he has done Homer in blaming him 
for the Figions be has mixed in his Poems ; 
ſince P/ato has taken the ſame liberty jn his Dia- 
logues wherein he treats of Philoſophy , which 

ought 
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ought to tye us ſtrily co the trath , \eventay cly1 
very ſcruple, 02: : ſay 


Puto fore ut cum legeris, mirere id nos locutos 


. Me 
nunguam locuti ſums, ſed: nojti morem_ Dialogorum Quaid py, 
Acad |. 1. * det 


The ſecond Method of Plato, is but ds the any thi 
verfal Inſtrument of the firft, chat is ta fay, deb an 
nition and diviſion, which he took from Sore. in 
ts; for theſe are the two moſt ordinary way he 
he makes ufe of to eftabliſh what he prefen; p, 
For in ſhorc, we can pgive-no perfect knowledy' Z 
of things, but by making known their natnre, a1 
which is done by definition, and the mot ce* 1: 
tain way (0 arriveat it, is diviſion, Zaertins,whi, F 
gives Platoindu tion for a third means, of which y 

e particularly made uſe to oyerthrow whateye! 
| 


he would refute, explains it at large in histhird; 
Book,as well as cheIrony which Socrares brought: 
in, in all he ſaid, eſpecially when he had coded: 
with che Sophiſts : BurT piſs over theſe thingsto 
examine what is more particular, and mroe cloſe} 
in the manner of Plato, 

And this is what I call his third Methed, which | 
conſitis in explaining Humane things withDivine, | 
Senſibles by Ge Particulars;by _—_— 

S als, Images and Copies by 

Vi a ſenſibilibus Idea's, which are the Gel Moe 


, Fur | 
hoy a ptr dels, Ariſtotle afſures 0s, 
fuxu.Ex interprer, That Plato took this way 0f 
ex arab. A. 1, 3. explanation. from Cratyle, 
de ans who had beenScholar to Here” 


1 
cljtm, 


ot! c/y:u7, and from Heraclyrns himſelf, as Averrees 
* fayes, And Marcilins Ficinns propoſes this 
Method in his Epiſtles, where he ſayes, That 
'%* Plato inthe ſeventh Book of his Common wealth 
* declares, That Philoſophy was ro other thing, 
+ then to raiſe ones ſelf trom what was corruptible 
and periſhable to the hr{t Principle, which was 
immoveable and Eternal; There is ſome likely- 
hood that Socrates, who taught this Method to 
Plato, had learnt i of that Inaias, of which 
Emnſebins ſpeaks, who being 
at eAthens, h.d very particn- wRed lid. 3.6 
lar conferences with Socrates : ti Babi Soft 
For this 7*dias having demanded of him what it 
was to be a Philoſopher, He anſwered him, 
That to know how to live well was to be a Phi- 
loſopher, The ſtranger, ſayes Exſebius, was not 
fatisfied with this anſwer ; telling bim he decei- 
ved himſelf, and that to bave a perie&t knowledge 
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ot natural chings, it was neceſlary to begin with 
the knowledge of Divine things,whi. h pleaſed S0- 
crates ſo much,tbat he often afterward uſed to ſay, 
That one could not better know particular good, 
then by the univerſal good, which agrees well c- 
nough with thatMaxime that theGyreeks aecording 
Ro opinion tcok from the /ydjans, 7 hat 
the rnverſal good ono ht to be mo Fn i OO 

Confiderable s and his dads _ on 


has an agreement with that eb. in p:xp E- 
which St. Anugaftix calls 7 he way van ibid. 
20 Wiſdom, which applies ic ſelf , Yi Spent, 
to the knowledge of things by *6"> 7:<<Tr'n 
their 
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' their Principles, and in their prime original; giv 
way' of Idea's. That Father took this Met by 
from- Plato ; whom he Iad- diligently fudie 
and when *cis followed and pierced into, with ſec 
ſopping at the outprard rind, as do the moſt pgt fir 
that read it will be found that ic often explijy be 
things only by the agreement they have with th4- th 
originals, the particulars by the univerſals, & © 
ſenſibles which. appears by thoſe which app 
not; -and *tis particularly for -this Mechod fly 
that St. Auguſtin ought to paſs for 2 Platoni 
as may be een in his way of explaining prag; 
I rake this foranexample ; becauſe he of all 
Fathers has beſt explained it, and is ther 
called the Divine of Grace, 
Grace is a gift ( ſays he ) Soyereignly perfel- 
in the quality of the gift : There are three thing 
to be conſidered in a gift, He that gives, Het. 
whom it is given, andthe manner in which its 
given , He which gives, to give in Sovereign ptb; 
feRtion, ought to' give of his own, and mult he 
| in a power, capacity and diſpoſition, to giveil 
that he does give: He therefore oaghtto be $0} 
yereignly good, to give willingly, Sovereignl* 
| powerful, to give liberally, and Soverei-nly its: 
dependent , to give without hopes of return, 
otherwiſe *tis a traffick and no gift: He to whom! 
it is given ought to merit nothing of him that 
pives it : For it would be a juſtice if he deſerved | 
it, and he ought to be in extream neceſſity; | 
otherwiſe he may paſs by the gift and refuſeit | 
Laſtly, for the manner in which it ſhould be | 
a | T1VE 


- 
{| b 
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given,. it ought to be freely ; for whatis given 

& by conſtraint , .is not given, bur inatcht away ; 

# and. the gift ought to prevent the merit, "leaſt ir 

ſeem a recompence; it ought alſo to preceed de. 

# fire, hopes, and requeſts of bim that receives it, 

becauſe by theſe ways it may be merited, All 

4 theſe qualities ar met- together in Grace, and 

4 eſpecially in chat chief and moſt important of all 
a. Graces, which is theReden:pijon of mankind the 
ty; all agree to make it a gritSovercignly perfect, Su 

+ is the tratof Grace in St. A»g+sftin, and all that 

* he ſays in divers places of his works,. may. be re- 

duced to theſe Principles. In which he 4 imi- 


— tated Plato, who was ac@ſtomed to- explain 
'* things by their 1dea's, reducing them, to the - 
4. Eſtate in which they ought to be, and not that in 


* which they are, as he ſayes in his Dialogue of the 
* Sophiſt.  'Tis thus he gives the 1dea of health, jn 
; bis E.typhron, the Idea of Law in his Mines, : 
- theldea ofa perfeR City in his Laws, and thatin 
| bis Books of the Common-wealth he propoſes 
the Idea of an univerſal juſtice ina City before 
that of one Citizen, b : 
"Tis thus that in thoſe ſame Books he traces the 
platform of a perfe& Government, which well 
eomprehended, cannot be made praRicable, bar . 
to men in Idea , concerning which Cic2yo rallies © 
ſopleaſantly, when he ſayes, That Cato's Conn- 
fels in many deliberations were prejudicial te 
airs; for be jnadg'd of the Government of the 
omen Common-Wwealth, which was quite —_ 
e 
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ed with the ſame ſeverity, as if he had bento gi 
his opini:n of things in PlatO's Common wealth, 


Caro nocet interdum reip. dicit eaim tauquan, in Platy 


woruTHa, 101 tanjuiam in Romuli fece ſentexiam Epiſt, 
Arr |ib 2. Ep. 1, | 


This Method of Idea's is the moſt ordihary! 
thofe which Plato makes uſe of, and the md 
proper Road in his judgment to the true knot 
ledge of chings, becauſe ir reduces them to thi 
Principle. That which has mede the Dodtrin 
of the Idea's fo famous, and has ſo mach divide 
the opinions of wiſe men, concerning his conc 
tion of them, is, whether thefe Idea's are Fee- 
nal ſabſtances, and out of the ſuperintendmer 
of God, as Ammoniz the Scholer of Prochyrbe. 
lieved, who would havetheſeIdea's, acordingh 
the DoHrine of Plato; tobe Models quite 

rated from God , upon which he forms th 
| ground of his work. Alberts. 'IMaymn, 
St, Thomas, and Trapezuntivs, are of this op 
nion. But Plxtarch, Alcinus, Plotinus , Pt 


phyrius , Proclus, 7 amblicus, St. Auſtin, Tie 


miſtine, Simplicins, Plethon, and Marcilins Fr 


cinus ave of another judgment, they all tead' 


with one common conſent, That Plato did not 
believe chat theſe Tdex's were forms exiſtent fron 
themſelves, and diſtin&- from the knowledf 
and ſaperimtendment of God, as Ammonin and 
fome others have impoſed upon Plaro: Fil 
thoſe ſeparated Ider's are fo abſurd, that ther 
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is. no likelyhood that ſuch thoughts ſhould come 
into the mind of a Philoſopher ſo reaſonable as 


' Plato, therefore in his Doctrine the Idea of the 
world is:no other thing then the image the Crea-» 


cor has form'd. 

But if it be ſo, 4rifterle is much too blame, 
to declajme with ſo much heat againſt the Idea's 
of Plato, ſince he himſelf was of the ſame opini-_ 
on ; as appearsin his Books of the Metaphylicks, 
and in many other places of his works ; to which 


1 anſwer, That Ariſtotle had reaſon to oppole the 


conceptions of P/ato on theſe Idea's ; for though 
the opinion of that Philoſopher has nothing de- 
fe&ive in the ſubſtance, 'tis defe&ive in the man. 
ner ; becauſe Plato places in God two degrees 
utterly diſtin& ; the one of firſt intendment,. the 
other of firſt Principle of all Be- , 
ings in quality of Creator, He ng Lag] » 
pretends that this firſt intend- Py qo 
ment, where Idea's are formed, 

is the original from which the Creator takes his 
deſigns, and that that Principle Being, being 
diſtin& from the Creator, the ]de#'s are likewiſe 
diſtin , and Ariſtotle had reaſon to oppoſe this 


 DoGtrine, he who acknowledged a ſimplicity ſo 


pure in the Eſſence of God,conld not ſuffer thoſe 
Idea's thus diſtinguiſhed by P/aro, differencing 
the intendment of God, from God himſelf. 
"Twas this diftinQion 4r;fetle oppos'd in oppo- 
ſing the Idea's as forms exteriour to that firſt Be- 
ing, not admitting any mixture or compoſition 

| in 
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in his nature. Andrhis is the opinionof Arif 
againſt the opinions of Plate, though Simplicy- 
beſieved him not different from P/aro's mindy 
. on this queſtion, bur from the manner of « 
preſſing it ; but it is not likely, that a hriti 
fſolid'as 4riſtor/e, ſhould take delight to comby 
with words, or break forth into ſuch heats; 
gainſt ſimple expreſſions, *Twas neceſſary j 
this-occafion, thus far to clear P /ato's Doeriney 
1dia's, which begot ſo famous a difference betwe 
him/and «Ariſtotle, But I rturn co my ſubjed, 
We may find chenin P/ato'a fourth Meth 
yet.more dark and hidden then the others, whid 
conſiſts in explaining the truth of: things by the 
Fighres ; which . Plato practiced to::draw mor 
reſpe&t.. to his DoQrine , by :rehdering it 
. | more. myſterions under th 
Proctus, Tamblicat, \/ails whichcoveredit, Th 
Porphyriuss 18 #lar, PEI. ah | 
lib de Rep, - * principle interpreters of Pla 
TR have added to. the opinia 
their Maſter had in this point, Afarcilins Firm 
ſayes, That Plato in all important matters, « 
which he treats, has ſomething Allegorical ; an 


| he adds that that figure of the Soul which heet- 


plains by numbers, and 

1, Vs ſeipcablaro | which he ſpeaks in his 7 
anma e eu - ths. 

CIYCNLES aliter intelli- 99474 , 8 yer a Myſtery ul 

gz debent, quam vere unknown to his Comments 

bs ſoxant. Ficin in tors, and that in his Epinome 


P.at.Theol.li.7:c,4. there isa Riddle not yet reſ0l- | 


ved, Thebirth of lovein tht 
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"Yu Banquet. The War ofthe Athenians againſt the 
” p-ople of the Arlantick Sea, which' he tells in 


his Cr5t5as, The Chariot of che Soul, its Wings, 
its Horſes, and the Coachman he gives it inthe 
Phadrs, The fable of the Generation of A. 
nimals, by Prometheus, and Epimethens, in 
the Protagoras, are all pure Altegories, if you 


q will velieve Origen, Porphyrins, and Proclas : 


and as much Ficinys obſerves onthe Parmeni- 
des. 
Scerates uſed this way in imitation of Pytba- 


I gor.v, which he did chiefly to confound the 


Arrogance of the Sophiſts; - by concealing under 
theſe Figures what he knew beſt : whilſt the 
Sophiſts affeted with ſo much pride ro ſet 
forth even things they did not know : Plats 
likewiſe learnt this Symbolical Philoſophy 
from the Egyptians, who being much addicted to 
ſuperſtition, explained themſelves even in mat- 
ters of Religion by Figures, that way of treat- 
ing in things Divine ſeeming to thera moſt 
reſpeRfal. Their Prieſts, in whoſe hands were 
the Myſteries of their Relipion , authorized 
this Method , to faſtain their credit, and to 
draw to themſelyes veneration by the reſpe& 
of thoſe holy things, which they concealed from 
the eyes of the people, for fear of propha- 
nation. They believed likewiſe, as Fawb/jcx 0b- 
ſeryesin one of his works, where heexplains theis 
Myſteries, That they were obliged to this 
courſe in imitation of Nature , which —_ 
| Cod 
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_ the exteriour Veil of the body, conceals they <; 
feQions of the mind, | OP 
However it were this manner of expliq , 
nation was ſo ſtrongly eſtabliſhed in Zyy q 
that it is more then probable; That wh p 
the Egyptiavs were driven out of their Ca , 
trey by Cambyſes . being afcerwards diſperh ;, 
throughout all 452, they brought in uſe tha | 
likewiſe this manner of writing, by Hier 
phicks ; which is yet there in uſe in fo 
parcs ; and even as far as Ching there isſon 
agreement with that _— formerly uſt 
among the Egyptians : For they explained, : 
| have faid, their thoug"ts by the Figures i 
Birds, Animals, and other Senſible ching 
which they adored as Divinities; for wid 
cauſe the Greeks gave thoſe Figures the nant 
of Fieroglyphicks. But I do not pretend thi 
Symbolical way of writing, which was th 
moſt ordinary prafice of Plato, is univt 
ſally praQticed in all he has. writ; for þ 
ſpeaks many things. very plain, and whid 
may be underſtood by all the world, thong) 
yet there are things which are to be under 
ſtood by no body , being altogether Alls 
; gorical : And Proclxs the mol 
 ATees. %%- exact of his Interpriters does + 
Any. Fro vow, That in many places bt 
has writ things not very Intelligible, *Tw6 
Caſtomary in Socrates School to write al 
things 'Figuratively , as appears by as 
| amo 


_ 
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befr £mous Pifture of Cehes , who was oneof the 


==” > USE = 


— 
oe 


moſt leasned of Socrates his Scholers, yet 
this Pifure which has been ſo much e. 
ſeemed by all poſterity is only a plain re- 
preſentation of humane life , under thoſe di- 
verſe Figures of which it is compoſed, This 
is the moſt exat account I can give of 
the Method of Plato, proceed we now to 
Ariſtotle. | 


CH AP. II. 
Of: the Method of Ariſtotle. 


'"T'1s not much to be wondred that P/ato's 
Method was ſo diverſe and uncertain, for 
ſince bis firſt Maxime wasto aſſure nothing, but 
to doubt of all things, what needed he have 
Prineiples, who had nothing to eſtabliſh. Ar; 
ftotle was the firſt of Plato's Scholars, with Xen- 
crat's who forſook this manner 
of doubting to clear things by 
ſearching their depths , ſo that 
he formed to himſelf a Method 
more fimple, and withall more 
certain then' that of P/ato ; be- ' 


In Plaronis libris 
nibil affirmatur 
queritur de omnt- 
bus nthil certe di 
citur. Cic, Acad, 
queſt. lib, 1, 


cauſe he laid down Principles. The firſt of theſe 
Principles is, That there is a Science contrary to 


the 


F 2 
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Signs Placogl opinion of Plato, who be 
wbertate plent cer- ved DONE , becauſe he thoug 
tam diſcipline for- Nothing certain in Nature : þ 
mulam, compoſue- held that the Soul of man m 
Ya . It am autes gbſcur'd entring into the bo 
it comgynn wi oy 7, 8s alightisextinguiſhed int 
p nn adhi. water, That that knowl 
bitz, conſuetsdinem Which the Soul has of all thi 
diſſcrends relique- by the nobleneſs of its extrad 
ruat. Cic. Acad. gn, Divine and Immortal,i 
ua. utterly loſt by. its commer 
with the matter ; that therefore the knowledgii 
gains by the uſe and experience of things, isn 
a true knowledge but an all-pure reminiſcene 
as Plotinus explains it, Ariſtotle was of an op 


nion quite contrary : He believed that the . 


bas nor from jt ſelf any Principle of knowledg, 
when itisunited to the body,that ie only acquire 


knowledge by the Senſs 


EX T&AauSs TUTOUS which are as ſo many eſt 


Tis vevs x; api nKev- 


m%, l, Ennead. 5, bliſhed Meſſengers to givei. 


an account of what paſſes? 
broad,that from theſe particular knowledgeswhid 
come to it by the Miniſtry of the Senſes, it form 


of it ſelf, by the operation of its underſtanding 


knowledges univerſal, certain, and evident, and 
this is Science, | 


Ti 
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Thus the firſt Method of 
Ariſtotle is utterly oppoſite to Ariſtoteles ad- 


'thit of Plato; for Plato pre- ſenſibilia traduxit 


que Pytbagorict de 
trends, That to come tothe RUSMCTES os ſubſtan - 


knowledge of things, we are Ujs mtelligibulibrus 
to begin at univerſals, and fo u;xere. Befſir Card 
deſcend co particulars : And in Celuml.z.c 4 
Ariſtotle teaches by the know + 

ledge of things particular and ſenſible, to moune 
to the knowledre of genera's and immaterials ; 
being perſwaded by this Principle which he holds 
for indubitable, That nothing cas enter into the 
Sowl but by the Senſe: For man being made as he 
is, cannot judge of things ſenſible with any cer 
tainty, but by fenſe, The Max- ; 

ims of Plato would have things Nib.! elt inin- 
known by 1dea's, which are as the *#*&#» 9404n0; 
firſt originals, thoſe of Ariſtorle /o " hs gps on 
would have things known by the {c. ;. arid 1, x 
effets, which are the expreſſions poſt anali.;.1 3 
and Copies of thoſe Ideas; the 

order which Plato eſtabliſhes is that of Nature, 
which flyes it ſelf, proceeding from the cauſe to 
effets; that of 7iſfotle is the order of the 


| kuowledge of the Soul, which ſeeks not out the 


cauſe, but by the effe&t. That 

which St, Auguſtin calls T he way , "Put. 1. 7. 

of Science, which he oppoſesto bir , 

to that of Fapiexce, and of which he ſpeaks in his 

Books of the Trinity. - Such is the firſt Method 

of Ariftetle, which he took from Archit«s, the 
F 3 Scholar 
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Scholar of Pythagoras, and which Arthyta h 
learned from Dexippm, This Dexippme int 
order of Categories, of which he laid theff 
foundation, ferch'd the ſubſtance from the ha 
of other Categories, as the moſt material and my 
ſenſible, bat becauſe this knowledge of uniy:n 
things, formed from the knowledge of particuly 
has a Principle faulty, and fubje&- to erroy 
Ariſtotle ſceks ways to reRifie this Principle, a 
render it infallible by che means of his uniyeri 
Organ, 

This is the ſecond Method of 4riforle, andt 
in this Organ that he eſtabliſhes che art ofd 
monſtration by that of Syllogiſme ; for dens 
ſtration is his moſt ordinary method, as Anw 

»ius witneſſes, and Arifal 

__—_— in v:ta. on"doy wa calls the art oy 
"i a... - lopilme his principal Meth 
2, OTE pe his Logick ſerves only to eſt 


o0 42h) 2 oMoyi bliſh- this Method , all chath 


o2% weureyrs, Nays has a relation toit, Tit. 


Top. cx/,ult. » Book of Categories treats 6 
things or parts diſtant, which ought to enterint 
the compoſition of the Sylogiſme , which ar 
rerms in their natural ſignification. The Bod 


of the interpretation treats of the matter neart! 


Syllogiſme; that is to ſay of terms as far as the) 
are capable of binding to ſerve for che enuncit 
on or utterance, which is the ſecond operatio0 
of the Spirit. The Book Analyticks cof 
ſiders the Sylogiſme "according to the efſenti 


parts 
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$ 
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parts, which compoſe it, that is according to mat- 
ter and form, and how the matter of $llogiſme 
may be more neceſſary or contingent, 'or Sor 
phiſtick, is explained according to theſe differen- 
ces, in the courſe of thoſe Books, The book of 
the Topicks ſerves to untwiſt the matter, when it 
is only probable or contingent. The Book of 
Sophiſmes explains that which is falſe and equi- 
yocal ; and the Book of poſterior Analyticks, 
expoſes that which is certain and neceſſary, 
This is the whole frame of Arifotles Method, the 
moſt perfe&t and moſt accompliſhed of all Me- 
thods, for in effet, demonſtration made in the 


Principles, ani in that manner which this Phi- 


loſopher has conceiyed it, is the only infallible 
rule ro acquire the Sciences, and the ſole means 
the ſpirit of man has to arrive at that certain» 
ty he ſeeks in his knowledge, and the only way 
capable to reQife the reaſon by the diſcernement 
of true and falſe, and tis this has rendred the 
uſe of this method ſo recommendable to all thoſe 
who have ſtadied the Sciences, and that which 
has gain'd ir tie univerſal approba- Onicquidin ſec'- 
tion of all ages, which have had lo perv:rſorum eſt 
the knowledge of it. »Tis ' this 4:gmatum: quic- 
likewiſe that made this Method 14 47 /errenam 
ſo uſeful to our Religion, being þ4 equa 84am 
fitted for the confirming its Do- buſt boc dide 
Qtrine much better then all others, 1. (4:4 aite ſub- 
which has made St. Jerome fay. 411 
That all the artifice and perver ſity <2. 1 Ezuke 


F 4 of 
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of humane reaſoning, and all the force aud po 
that profane Science can gain in the world, may þ y 
overthrown by Ariſtotles Method. a 
Bat one of the moſt ordinary courſes whid 
Arifotle takes in his Demonſtrations, is, as 4. 
verroes obſerves, to ſet down the difticultie 
that. may oppoſe him before he determines h/ 
Propoſition ; and this admirable Art which he! 
has to eſtabliſh ſolidly what he pr: fers , make! 
him flight that Method of Diviſioo, which he 
judges a way too feeble to arrive at Demonſtr. 
tion: For this reaſon he call; it 4 defefive an 
imperfett Syllogi(me , though it was very mud; 
uſed by Plato. Nor but that Ariſtotle does ofta! 
uſe the Azalyfs, eſpecially in matters where h: 
is obliged to deſcend into the the tracks of thing] 
to examine them to the bottom, and to gain! 
Tore diſtin knowledge : And the eſteem he hs! 
for this Method appears, in that ofcen in his othe'| 
Books he quates his Analyticks. | 
*Tis by this diſcuſſion that he creates matter! 
from what he treats of, pierces into things; and 
diſcovers what is moſt eſſential ; whilſt others ſee 
onely the husk, and content themſelyes wit 
the Superficies, It is true, that choſe Maxims| 
Ariſtotle eſtabliſhes in SabjeRts by him exami- | 
nsd are ſo protound, that they appear not trut | 
but to thoſe which know how to penetrate them; | - 
which makes the greater part of his Definition | 
ſeem either too obſcure, or ſcarce juſt , the ſpi- 
rit yields not to them without ſome rel 
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t being” at firſt ſight conyinced : Bur the 
c vs meditated'; the more true they 
appear, becauſe they are always founded on 
Nature and Experience ; which makes one of his 
moſt intelligent Interpreters ſay, 
The Doftrine of Ariſtotle has for 
its common foundation the general opinion of all 
people, and good ſence. 

Yetit muſt be granted, that this depth of A- 
riftotles ſpirit, often robs him of the liberry to 
explain himſelf with all that clearneſs, that is 
neceſſary for a Philoſopher who is to teach 0- 
thers, *Tis a fault he is ordinarily reproched 
with, Themiftins carries it farther , when he 
ſays, Itis a folly to pretend to find the true ſence 
of eAriftotle in all he ſays, which for all that is 
not true, but in thoſe things only which ſeem hard 
to be deliberated. Simplcims believes that 
eArifotle made uſe of this obſcurity , to veil 


Alex Apbrod, 


. his Conceptions, inſtead of thoſe-Fables and 


Symbols which be approved not in Plato, becauſe 
that a Philoſopher who ſeeks the truth to reach 
it, ſhould diſcover it by ſenſible effeRs ; and 


| becauſe that cruth cannot be diſguiſed under the 


colour and ſhadow of Fables, without beco- 
ming ſubjec to I[loſions by the equivocal Expli- 
cations that may be given it;and in 
fine, becauſe truth to ſhew its puri- 
ty ought to be evidently manifeſted. Theſe are the 
reaſons he gives in his Metaphyſicks co condemn 
ebatSymbolicalPhiloſophy Plats Og. ROE | 
when 


Li. 2, Meteph.C.4e 
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when Ariſtotle ſpeaks nor clearly , it proceed; 
not always from the qualifications of his. mind, 
which was naturally profound, but out of a pure. 
afſetation to be obſcure and myſterious, that 
he may not be underſtood without explaining, | 
which he declares ſufficiently in a Title -he give 
to one of his Books, which he calls the Acre! 
maticks , becauſe it muſt be attentively liſtned 
eo, to be underſtood, | 
But I find in his manner of explaining him- 
ſelf, one Virtue which I cannot enough admire; 
for excellent as he is, he is-the moſt modeſt, and 
leaſt affirmative of all Philoſophers. He ſcarce | 
aſcertains any thing that he prefers, be ſimply 
ſys it appears ſo co him, and he ſeems nor to (ay; 
whar he thinks, without ſome hzfication, | 
When Aphrodiſeus or Averroes ſpeak of tis 
Doctrine, they repreſent it not but as a thing | 
evident and inconteſtable, whilſt he never ſpeak | 
of himſelf but doubting, and with an admirable 
reſeryedneſs, as if he were always perplexed | 
how to decide, which is an effeR of a profound | 
kn»wledge; for weakneſs is ſooneſt diſcovered | 
in politiveneſs, His ;# may be*s which he mixes | 
ſo often with all he ſays, appear to me ſo curi- | 
ous, and] find it ſoproper to the charaRer of a 
deepand wiſe mang who far from flying our in : 
vapour, has modeſty enough to diſtruſt his own 
Lights; chat I eſteem Ariforles reſervedneſs and 
moderation more then his pro:oundneſs and | 
knowledge, for this is the Virtue of an exc \ 
SOW'; 
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Soul; Great Genizs's deliberate and hzſitate, 
* whilſt lender ſpirits are nimble in giving their 
| . Deciſions, becauſe they have not Light enough 
+ todoubt, But Arifforle does not ſo, he plainly 
acknowledges in his Book of Generation, that 
he ſhould ſcarce be able to clear thoſe difficulties 
he had propoſed : He tells us ingeniouſly in his 
Meteors, that the canſe he had given of Co- 
mets did not ſatisfie him ; and in'other matters 
which he examines, he never gives his reſoluti- 
on but as doubts. This ſeems to me an ingenu- 
ity without example; and which I cannot e- 
nough admire, After having thus diſcoarſed the 
Method of Plato and 4riftotle, it remains we 
examine their Doarine to make the compariſon ; 
and that is the Third Parc, 


The End of the Second Part. 
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He DoQrine of Plato and 
Ariſtotle is ſo vaſte and 
rofound, that it ſeems as 
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<diÞ Np. =—_ theſe _ 
>—h& : Philoſo into the 
Fr eworld to be Patterns to 
"the Wiſe, and to give in- 
Eſtru&ions to the whole 
Earth , forin effe& both the _ TOY 
one or the other were igno. Ni"! tame vir ogne- 


rant in very few things, and bay poteft Macrob. 


their choughts may paſs for rinis bumani intel- 
et Arireles, Hieronymy adv. Joyipian lib. 2, 


the 
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the Rules of all Arts, and for the Principles! 
all Sciences : But becauſe Philoſophy is alone 
pable to: make man wiſe, by the certain know. 
ledge ir gives of thingy; and that it onely ap} 
plies it ſelf to perfe& the mind , whilſt other 
Sciences are employ'd to exerciſe the Memory, 
orembelliſh the !magination. *Tis in Philoſs 
phy onely I particulayly addreſs my Elf $0. ext] 
- mine their Do&rine, *Tis that which ren 
the underſtanding from &rour by Logick, an! 
the heart from paſfions by Morality ; to diſpo c 
a man by this preparation to/ the k 
things Natural by phyſick, and things _ 
tural by the Meraphyſicks. Theſe are che fou 
parts of which Philoſophy is compoſed , and 'ti 
according to the order of thefe parts that | 
intend to examine the Philoſophy of Platoul} 
Ns | ation el 


— 


—— 
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© Of the Logith,of Plato. +} 


L 4 TO writ no Work , hich bore «| | 
name of Diale& or T.opick , as this ds | 
was afterwardscalled ; ty Bp did fit- 


Fafta f ars diſſerends quam minime þ100abas Socrates. | 
Cic, Ac 


te 
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tleeſteem it, ' "Tis true, Plotinxs has writ a book 
of the Dialeftica of Plato, but has given no 
natural train of Precepts to eſtabliſh that Art ; 


And Apuldixs baving under- 96 


taken to ſpeak of the Philo. doR. Plar, 


ſophy of .P/ato, mentions 

onely his Morals, and Phyſick ; what he ſays of 
Logick is taken our of the Book of the —_ 
tation written by Ari/tetie. But yetif we look 
diligently for the Logick of P/ato, we ſhall find 


-he had ſome, whoſe end was to deliver the ſpi- 


rit from errour and opinion, to introduce Sci- 
ence ; and that Science was no. ] 

other thing then the reminifſ- , Plate 4 Wy 
cence, he teaches in his Phile- pa po loca. "Hoe 
bus , in his Zenon, in his 

Booksof the Commonwealth, and in ſundry o- 
ther places of his Dialogues, 

So the firſt employ of P/ate*s Logick is -to 
purifie the ſpirit, and diſpoſe it to the perfe&t 
knowledge of things by their /dea's : As for 
example, it condu&s the ſpiritto the knowledge 
of Good, by the true 7dea of Good, to the 
knowledge of Beauty, by the 1dea of Beauty : 
For the ſole 7Je's of things are capable to give 
that certain knowledge which compoſes Science; 
the rather becauſe they are immovyeable and 
eternal, and that all the reſt are changeable, 
The Senſes themſelyes, by which we know what | 
we know, are deceivers, this is the end Plats 
propoſes to his Dja/e#ick, and the mo ordi- 


nary, 
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nary'means which he, uſes to arrive at this end,} 
are Diviſion, Defivition, InduRion, and Suppy-| 
fition, 0.7: 1-4 | 

For Diviſion, . of which he treats very large. 
lyin his Politicks, it compoſes che true Anahji 
of kind in its ſpecies ; and it finds. by this a 
meins the eſſential difference of every thing: 
T bis is the certain'ft way to arrive at Definition, | 
as Al.inous obſerves, and the Definition maks! 
as know the Eſſence, which made Plato fay in; 
his Cratyles, that the Logician alone is capabk 
of giving names to things, becauſe he onely cx 
know their Nature: By InduRion he: ſets w! 
ſingular things againſt univerſal, and mikes a 
pear the contrarieties_of Particulars by gener 
Oppoſitions. In fine, by Suppoſition , whid} 
is his faſt means ;he diſcovers, as it were, by 
grees the Perfeftions and ImperfeRions «f! 
things. For 'Example , he makes appear th; 
beauty of the mind by that of .the body z ant! 
the beauty of doing well by: that ofthe. mind. 


A 


| Alcinous explains this Art mote! 
Alcin,C 5+ 6-- at large in his Treatiſe of the| 


Plotin, l, $ & 


F.C F. Docrine of Plato.  Plotin 


ter, according ta the opinion of Ariſtotle wi 


more capable to create difficulties by his Quelt | 
ons, then to reſolve them by his Anſwers, - | 


- gives us the means-whereby. thi 
Philoſopher warrants to bimſelf his Sophiſms, | 
by the explication and diſtinion of Propoſits | 
ons, as Socrates bad taughehim ; chough Sore | 
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is in hort:all the ' Art of Plato's DialeBica, 
which one may eaſily colle& from his Dialogues 
of Cratyles , of Parmenides , of Protagoras, of 
Sophiſtry, of Enthydemes, and of the Politicke, 
it is found in many places without order or 
connexion. 

'Ti- not to be doubted, but that Plate had 
knowledge of the three Operations of the-Spi- 
rit , he has diſtinguiſhed them in his Sephiff : he 
knew withoat doubt the Categories, having ſeen 
the wx ork of that Archytas, who was Pythagoras 
bis Scholar, and the hr(t which writ of them - But 
whatever Alcinom ſays, he never knew the form 
of a S54ogiſme, nor the diſtinQion of three Fi- 
gures 'of Argumentation : Arifot/e was the 
Author of them, as all wiſe men agree, Let rs 
proceed to his Logick. 
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CAAP. I 
The Locick of Ariſtotle; 


"JM Logick of Arif tle is withoug doube 
more diſtin& and more methodical then 
that of Plato; and though Ariforle made uſc 
of - the Logick of Zens of </Elea, who bad 
writ three Books long _opurs him , 3 


—— 
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had great belps from the Dialeftica of Enclid, 
who was of Mepara; and Scholar to Socraty, 
yetitis certain, that-he better knew the matte 
of this Art, ſearch'd farther -into the depth «! 


/ 


it, more cleared all its parts, and rancked he. 


in better order then any of the Philoſophe 
E that writ before, it my 

oe J's 7s V0; be ſaid, that Archytas, 2+ 
Ws Ayr fl root non, Enuclide, and Plato KG 
ale. E'cnih cult. Vented the matter of Di! 
jn Diale&i-is nb'l leAick, but that Ariſta) 
penir io, ut. jpſa t:ſi11ur, alone caveita form; an: 
Ariſt celes cb anizquu he may to his honour 
ſcriptm aut 4 (Funeral, that he alone perfected | 


Trap:z, in compai at. 


Plac & Arift. lia. x. Syllogiſme which the 6. 
thers knew not : 'Twas|t 
in effe& that invented the Art of perfe& De: 


monſtration, by ſhucting up the almoſt innit! 
capacity of the Soul of man within the bound! 
of three Operations, as within fixed limits, b6/ 
yond which thar Spirit ( as free and independent} 
as it is) cannot paſs: "Twas he likewiſe wii; 
found the Secret to reRifie theſe Operation, 
_ compoſe the determinate matter for Sylle: 

iſme. 
, *T'was he, in fine, who reduced into three F 
onres which he invented, all the imaginable cov- 
nexions of two terms , which compoſe the ut 
rerance with the common-term, to eſtabliſh tht 
form of Demonſtration, and a form” alway 
dire#ly concluding by one Rule , whi. h _ 

| l 
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"the -charaRer of Tofallibility-; as certainly as 
the demonſtrations of the moſt exa& Geome- 
try. / *Tis in the fourch Chapter of the: firſt 
Book of the Axal)tichs, that' he explains this 
-new Art of the confiruction of Sylogiſme ; and 
*tis-by this wonderful Are-that' this philoſopher 
found/the means to pive the thought which is 
wholly ſpirituat; che ſame Rule that is impoſed 
on quantity, which is wholly material, and to 
eſtabli-h in the reaſonings of a humane$oul, and 
in its-operations, which are eſſentially free and 
contihgent, an Thfallibility 'parallel to that 
which is found in Geometrical Demonſtrations; 
which-are- eſſentially neceſſary, a thing appearing 
ro meſo worthy-of admiration,that I ind nothing 
comparable ro this Art inall the moſt wonderful 
productions of the Spirit of mankind , for what 
can be conceived more ingenious then that In- 
vention of three Figures of Sytgiſme , which 
form: themſelves from the. divers ſcituation of 
two terms,” with the common term of which je 
1scompoſed , and what can be imagined more 
admirable then the certaitity and evidence of the 
concluſion after the two Premiſes , when there 
is nothinp vicious, neither in thie matter nor the 
Fi form,” -: | | | | 

0- In zruth, when I refle& on the univerſal ar- 

u-| rangement of Ariftorle's Logick, and that won- 

he derful order of all the parts which compoſe it , 

yy: when] examine the Cautions of this Philoſopher 

wm. inthe general preparation of the matter he de- 
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.$4 _ The Compariſon 
- ſigns.;for ,argument.; that is the eſtabliſhmen 
of che-wotk inthe moſt firm and ſolid manner! 
the mind of man.can form, and,on a foundation 
the moſt intricate and moſt variable that. can be' 
imagined, that is choughtsand words , I am ſtare 

. led at the greatneſs of. che Genius that could con- 

ceive ſo prodigious a deſign, .W hat could ng! 
he have done., who could give a character 0f' 
Conſtancy and Conſiſtency to a thing ſo weak, 
ſeedle, and ancertain? [his work impriſons dif | 
ficulties chat appear'd impoſſible to be ſurmoun:. | 
ed, the ambiguity of words muſt firſt be remv | 
ved co make a clear explication. of what was & | 
quivocal, and what was not, by fixing the-tera | 
in their proper and natural ſenſe. *Tis neceſſary | 
to uncloud the confufion of thoughts ordinarily 

darkening the mind by the multiplicity of '7des't, 
co unlooſe the to[ds and ravellings of the opers| 
rions. of the Spirit, to diſperſe the almoſt inere| 
table ve.ation of divers Species of Propoſition | 
particular, unive.ſal conditional, abſolute, com-| 
plex, incomplex , affirmative, negative, meal, | 
equiyalent, and contradiQory, to the end to a6. 
cuſtom che Spirit co a Repreſentation naked and 
ſimple , that it may form objects to judge 0l 

things according as they are in themſclves, .. 1 

ſhort , the diſpguiſements and artifices of the 

underſtanding muſt be diſcovered , which are in 

numerable , to remedy all the defaulcs, andal 
the Illufions of the Argumentation, and to bring 

co light the Fallicies and Impoſtures of al] the 
Sophiſms, 
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of Plato with Arifiotle, By 
Sophiſcts ,'atid of 'all the Paralogiſmes imagi- 
uable. b | | 

| - Notisthis sll'; for this great man afcer having 
fully difcoytred what was moſt obſcure, and mo!t 
concealed-in his mind; and after having confi: 
ned torhree Operations very ſimple, the infinity 
of the thought by the Are which he bad invent- 
ed; he likewiſe found the way to recifie theſe 
three Operations in all the parts of his Logick ; 
he has corre&ed the faults of the firſt in his 
Eook of C ategories, in which he teaches us -to di- 
ſtinguiſh the 7dea's of every thing, according to 
the -natural ofder which the underſtanding 
ſhould preſerve to conceive them, be has re- 
formed the defaults of the ſecond Operation, 
which is the utterance, in his Book of the Inter- 
pretation, end in the Treatiſe of PofF predica- 
ments, and Ante-predicaments, where he ex- 
plains the ſignification of Terms, and the Con- 
nexion, Contingent, or Eſſential of the one with 
the other. In Be. he redrefles what is defeRive 
in the third Operation, in his Books of the T o- 
picks, the Analyticks, and the Sophiſmes , and in 
theſe Books he eſtabliſhes the ConſtruRion of 
three Syllogifmes , the SophiFick, which cauſes 
errour , the Dia/efick, which begets opinion ; 
and the Demon/trative, which is the onely' per- 
fe Syllogiſme, both for the quality of irs mar- 
ter and form, and which makes rbe Science, 
Thus all the whole deſign in A4r5ftorle's Logick 
is directed to the ſame end, and all proceeds to 
G 3 ; the 


86 The Compariſon. 
the eſtabliſhment of Demonſtration by Sylle 
giſme, which is the univerſal principle of all $- 
ences; for nothing can be aſſuredly.. known 
without this Art , for that we have..not- onely 
by Demonſtration a perfeRt certainty that the] 
thing is , but likewiſe a perſe& knowledge 0f 
the reaſon why ir is, whic 1 is the eſſential fruit! 
of all Science. | 3 
So that all other ! ogicks of all other Phils 
ſophers, whe:her Ancient or Modern, are god 
n0-looger then they relate to that of Aritoth; 
and_who ever examines them , ſhall ;find then 
defeRiyein thole things wherein chey agree an 
with his Logick, which, ought to- be the' Kut 
of all other Logicks, . being founded on the-Att; 
of Demonſtration. But is itcertain tbat 4rif+} 
tle is the true Author of this Ar, 2 I muſi-cop! 
feſs, that to prepare the matter he was obliged! 
the Categories of Archjtas, and Ocelins ; (hit 
he learnt from Democrates and- Socrates the uſt! 
of Definition to arrive.at this Art; that hebu(| 
from the Cratyles of Plats the DiſtinRiod C 
Terms in their proper ſignification ;- that 
took from the Dialogue of Emthydemey a. pil 
pf the Obſervations h: has made in the Book @, 
Sepbiſmes, that the firſt knowledge of the Me 
thod of Conſequences, and- of. all that capris; 
Art of Dilemma's was derived to him from Z+ 
you Eleates: That, Timens of Logris, gave bill 
the firſt, 7de« of a Syllogiſme , which was aftet- 
wards perfeted by Zexo, as appears in the Co 
| f -W"IW"Y | hs 
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mentary af: Procius on th 7 armenides i f Pla- 
to: And that in-fine he found th firſt tracks 


of Demon tiati n in the 
Propoſitions ey.dent of 
themſeves of Timem, 
and Theetetes, But after 
all *t:s doubtleſs that 4r5 
Fotle was th firſt Author 
of the form of Syllogiſme, 
and the method to reRifhe 
perfetly the matter , by 


Dcmonſtrands vam ra- 
tonemque cert ſſumam 
quis unqu.m ante Ari- 
Rtorelew txplicauil T. a- 
peZunt. i:b,1. de Cump. 
Plar, & Aiift. c 4. 
Ariftoteles dalrfite. 
artis 18 uirle invente 
& perſ'ete autorem ſe 
p"edicavit Ram. c 7, 
libs x. Schol dialec. 
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raking away. the confufion 
of thoughts , the equ. vocation of words, the 
artifice and diſguiſement of Propoſitions of which 
they formed the Sophiſmes. All the principal 
Interpreters of Ariſtotle are of this opinion, 
cAriſtotle owns it birnſelf inthe end of his books 
of his Dialeftica z and Cicers declares it openly 
inthe book of his Topicks. | 


Amnon in Atiſt. Vita, Philop cap 232. in Analyt, Alcx, 
Aphrodfimplic. Ayerhoes Ticos Logat. 


T he: difference then between the | ogick of 
Plato, and that of Ariſtotle is, that that of Pla- 
zo is diſperſed chrough his works without order, 
without deſign, withone principles, and almoſt 
without method; and that of 4riforlc is fully 
reduced! to i(ules, and eſtabliſhed very ſolidly 
inallits parts: And Gaſſe»dus had not poſſibly 
found it imperfe& by the Supplement of Por- 
Phjrius, which he believed neceſſary to ſerve for 

| - 3 om Intr0- 


$3 ; The Compariſon 
Introduion, if he had refleRed., That thi 


Treatife whici is at the head, of Ariftotle's Iy 


pick, is taken from his 'Metaphyficks;, 'fra 
whence Porphyrius extracted it; and it's prohy 


ble this Supplement hai been needleſs, by 


there been nothing loſt of the books of © Arifþ 
tle's Logick, of which Diogenes Laertizes maks 
mention. Proceed we to the'Yorals. 


_—_— 


CHAP. HI. 
The Morals of Plato. 


*®FTUsthis part of Philoſophy e each 
to li: e well, as Logick eEaches them it 

think well, Socrares was the firſt Author# 
the Morals, though «ix: 

Socrates 'bi videtur had before his time gi 
(quod conftas inter on- ſome Leſſons that werent 
__ pogo _ *c- ry well received of the pev 
4); th es ple, by reaſon: of __ 
Phils ſephiam ut de v1 = ſant att of Fables, wh | 
tutibus &> vitizs quere- are yetin requeſt z ut thet: 
ret. Cic. Tuſc. lib. z. js nothing eſtabliſhed intk; 
Morals of <£/op, like thi, 

of Plats, which is an Art founded on principls; 
of which ſee here the Abridgment colleRed fron! 


givers places of his Dialogue of Phedoy, "_ 


a 
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he treats of the Soul ,, of Phileebaxs , where he 
treats of Pleaſure z of the Baxker, where he de- 
ſcribes | ove ; of Phedra, where he diſcourſes of 
Good; of enon, which is an Elogy of Vir- 
tue ; of: Laches , where he treats of Tempe- 
rance , of the firſt Hippias, where he ſpeaks of 
Honeſty, of the ſecond, where he ſpeaks of Ly- 
ing-; of- what he ſays of man in his firſt and ſe- 
cond 4lcibiades ; .and above. Il , in his Books 
of the Commonwealth, where he ſettles the 
principal Vaximes of Morality, according to the 
opinion of Mercellinus. Ficinmw. It is in theſe 
Books. particularly that be eſtabliſhes the end of 
humane aRions by he firſt principles of his Vo- 
rals; for \man - cannot» a&:; according to the 
lighes of- reaſon without propofirg an end to his 
aQions,: v hich ought co be the motive and p in- 
ciple,: 'The-end of man (fays he) in- every 
a& onis his good, and the utmoſt end of. all bs 
aQions: is his ſovereign good ;: ro 'other. pood 
can perfecly ſatisfie t. e capacity of his deſires, 
which is infinite. The onely Sovereign Good 
(iays Flats) is the Sovereign Being , becauſe it 
comprehends all other good, and may be-poſſeſt 
by the underſtanding, and the 'Will of man. be- 
ing (asit is) ſovereighly inielligible, and ſoye= 
reignly amiable: Virtue is the onely way in his 
Opinion that-:can lead to' the poſſeſſion of this 
good, by ſubduing the motions of the appetite, 
which are-its contraries; 1t is virtue, ſays be, 
that perfeRs a man by governing his endeavours 

in 


. 


90 The Compariſon -- 
in reſpe@ to God by Religion, and in reſpeR y 


man by ſociety and friendſhip : He diſtinguiſhy 


the divers ſpecies of Friendſhip, he counts Loy 
among theſe ſpecies ; he explains che effe&s « 
good or corrupt Love; the Loye of the Hul 
band towards the Wife, of che Father toward 
the Childreo, of the Citizen cowards the Citi 
Zen, and the ſtranger, and in fine, that gener 
Friendſhip which compoſes the chain of human 
Society, of which he makes a perfe& 74a in hi 
Books of the Commonwealth, 
He obſerves likewiſe in the: ſame place diven 
marks of that uprightneſs which is the crue pt 
Qice of civil Morality ; he teaches the: youny| 
Alcibtades, that-a true uprighe man does. not 6 
nough to be ſo, but tie maſt not be» exalted xt! 
any rhing. Though he had the glory co make 
the moſt excellenc Verſes, and were Poet ſuffi. 
ext to reſemble Homer, yer he vows he woull 
not” reſembl- him-in this quality , which- woul | 
become diſgracefal; ſo ſoon as he expreſt a de | 
fireof prerending to make himſelf conſiderable 
by ſo' ſmall. a matter; he declares in his:Gorgia, 
that he ſhould not yalue to become Maſter 


Greece by his Eloquence, as Demeſthenes did by 


his, ſo long as be found that wich'that lictle Em- 
\ pirethe Oratour acquired a: certain/air'of Uſur 
pation , which he could: not-approve ; ſo deli 
cate was hein his Morals ; and moſt certain it is, 
never were any Morals more upriphe then his, 
and more proper to form atrue honeſt man. 
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In the abridgment of his Laws he examines 
whether man may be ſovereignly happy , which 
is the end of all his Morals ; and he concludes, 
contrary to the opinion of ſome Philoſophers of 
his rime, that in.effe& he may be, otherwiſe the 
moſt natural and moſt ſincere of all his deſires 
would be falſe and, uoprotitable ; but he acknow- 
ledges likewiſe that he cannot be perfetly hap- 
py in this life, whilſt the Body and th. Soul, 
whoſe intereſts are different ,-are united toge- 
ther. He cannot therefore be happy i'll after 
death, when all men ſhauld be puniſhed, or rc- 
com according to: their conduc + here, 
good or ill : In his Dialogue of Gorgias he ſpeaks 
of a Judge, who ſhall denounce the deftiny of 
e-ery man according to bis meri: ; He treats 
very amply:inthe Tenth Book'of his. Republick, 
of. the : recompence and&1puniſhment of Souls 
aftertheir death, ,In bis Phedon be teaches that 
thislife is onely/'a preparation to another more 
perfet , and that Philoſopby learns a man how 
codye well, by learning him.to he maſter of bis 
d: fires. + This is in effe& the whole courſe of 
the Morals which may be colleRted ont of the 
Works of - Plato, where it is every where ſeat- 
tered without order or connexion, = 
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CHAP. IV... 
The Morals of Atiſtotle. 


T He morals of. Ariſtotle are more ſimple t 
thE'1ruth', and ſeem leſs glorious tha. 
thoſe of Plato , but they sre more ſolid, a 


more followed, See her: the Abridgme..tr.. 


duced to Principles. In the ten books whid/ 
Ariſtotle has writ to his Son Nicomacha , 
ſeeks the ultimate end of man, which ſhould: 
true. Felicity, Aﬀer having concluded tha! 
there is one, hedeclares it is nor neither pl + 


fures of the ſenſe, ror riches, nor other 


of the body, nor honours, nor virtue it ſelf, b+| 
cauſ- all theſe goods have relation to another 


good; and true Beatitude (ſays he) & a you 
univerſally deſired by al the world, which we dt 
fire for it ſelf , and for' which we deſire all othr 
Foods, This is the definition he gives of it; and 


as this good cannot be acquired but by /virrue, \ 
he explains what that virtue is: '7& « habitat. 
to do Well, which confoits in a kind of mean fownd 


betwren the tWo ertremities of vice, He (hews 


what this mean is in relation to Fortitude, to Ju: | 


tice, to Prudence, to Temperance, which - 
he 
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of Plato with Ariffotle. 793 
the principal virtues ' of his-Morality : As for 
example ,. the mean of . the virtue of Tempe- 
rance governs gricf and pleaſure; and reduces 
the one and the other to a juſt temperament, 
which is virtue; 'There is t00' much weakneſs 
and ſoftneſs in the too great love of pleaſure, as 
there is too much in grief , Temperance mode. . 
rates theſe two extreams, and becomes a virtue 
by cempering-the one with the other : That 
done, he examines the nature of- the, aRion 
which carries a man on to virtue, wh ch is a free 
operation of the will that de.ermines of the 


 choiceit makes of good, which gives him occa+ 


ſion to deſcribe ac length what the will is, by tbe 
circumſtance of ation, free or conſtrained, vo- 
luncary or not yo'untary ; which is one of the 
fineſt Tracts of the Morals of Ariſtotle, becauſe 
it explains all chat has relation to the liberty, and 
all the economy of humane actions, ' From 
thence he paſſes to Fortitude and Temperance , 
he propoſes the nature, and the effe&s of thele 
two virtues ; and on the occaſion of Temperance 
he ſets down all choſe virtues that ate its depen- 
Gants, and heye riches or honours for their ob- 
jet: Heſays chat the virtue [which relates to 
the uſe of great riches, is Magnificence; that 
which relates to the uſe of meaner, is Liberalicy, 
The virtue which has relation to ordinary ho- 
nours, is the defire of Glory, that which relates 
to extraordingry honours, is Magnanimity ; And 
as Temperance is the rule of all yirtuzs which 

regard 
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regard ſociety, he-expoſes them aneafter'y 
other : The firſt, which.employs-it{elf ro ng 
away all obſtacles of 'commerce ina civil life, 
ſweetnelſt,, eaſineſs, -or manſuetude ;- the. otly 
virtues dependants on-Temperance,, which oy 
tribute co the rendring- of ſociety ſecure , ar 
preeable, are candour, or ſincerity to governth 
choughts, affability to be the rule of our word 
and civ.Iity to govern our ations; 


| Thus after baviog eſtabliſhed in tbe firſt m 


of his- Morals the effence of private: virtue, þ 
eſtabliſhes in the ſecond civil virtue.; he begin! 


with. Juſtice, whoſe nature he explains, and 6. 


ſtinguiſhes its Species. . He concludes his 
courſe with explaining the natural righe.whichi 
common to men and to beaſts , .and:the right 

Nations, which 1s .common onely. ro-men, lay; 
ing upon the one and the other the: princpi! 


foundat.ons of Jullice : From: rhence- he '&; 


ſcends to virtues of the Underſtanding, and tha; 
to thoſe of the Will : Among the virtues of th 
U :derſtanding he accounts Prudence for themol 
conſiderable , becauſe that alone begets . right 
reaſon, without which there can be no: virtee, 


The uſe of Prudence in a civil life is Policy, #, 


in that of a private life*tis Oeconomy ; and tit 
ral0bje& of this virtue is what ought co'be 
Toe; and what: ought not to be-done-, in tht 

circumſtances of affairs that preſent. -: 
He deſcends eyen to the: explication of tht 
diſpoſitions 'to, and the obſtacles of my 
W 
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which ate. ea habitnudes : He ſays that 
ſoftneſs andimpatience are the obſtacles of vir- 
rue, as patience and moder:tion are the difpo- 
fitions to it ; and addes, that grief and pleaſure 
are the ordinary matter of theſe habitudes 
which furniſhes an ample Subje& to Ariftorle”s 
Morals : For: he reduces all to pleaſure or grief, 
which arethe ordinary reſorts of the motions of 
the Soul, and the moſt univerſal principles of the 
Paſſions. He concludes this part which relates 
to Society, and which Cicero has fo well ex- 
plained in his Books de Officice, By an admirable 
Treatiſe of Friendſhip, he explains the nature, 
the difference, the uſes of good and evil Forrune, 
and its neceſſity in the moſt ordinary aQion of 
man, which is his converſation ; he obſerves the 
conduQ ſhould be held in Friendſt ip to. improve 
it, and propoſes divers queſtions concerning it, 
to which he gives reſolutions. In fine, he con- 
cludes his Morals with Beatitude , which is the 
beginning and theend , and he deſcribes the na- 
tureof true Pleaſure, to make an dee of Felici- 
ty ; and though he acknowledges that virtue is 
the onely way to acquire it, yet he allows 
proſperity and riches may contribute much : And 
after having fſhewed that Sovereign Beaticudecon- 
liſts inaRion, he concludes that there is a praRi- 
cal Beatitude, which is that of men; and one 
purely contemplative, which is that of the Gods. 

In the ewo Books of the great Morals , he 
treats of the means to acquire virtue by gooue. 

whi 
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which he eſteems the inſtruments of. happine 
He diſtinguiſhes them iuto chree ſorts of poog 
thoſe of the Body, thoſe of tortune, andth 
of the Mind : He then-conſiders the habits 


of the Soul, the principles of. its operation; 


and paſſing over ag+in what he had ſaid in h 
Ten Books, he draws ſeveral Characters of Hy 
neſty, of Adverſity, and of Proſperity. 

In fine ; In his Seven Books to Exdemes, wh 
was his friend, and had been his Scholar, þ 
propoſes three ſorts of life z a life of. Bufine{s,; 
life of Pleaſure, and a life of Repoſe and Y«. 
ditation : He prefers the life of Buſineſs and 4 
fair before the other two , he deſcribes the virtm 
neceſſary to this buſied life, and makes an Elog 
of Virtuein general,which Le calls with P /ato,! 
harmony of the Soul by the government of he jd 
fions 3 and he ſpeaks ſomething of the Vices cop 


crary to Virtue, which St. Thomas has explain 


more largely in his ſecond book : And to fin! 
his Moral Theology, : he treats in his books 
the Republick, and in thoſe of Policy concert 
ing Societies, and the Government of Comme 


nalties, of Cities, of Eſtates,'of Republicks, 
Laws, of Deliberations, of Authority, of Pez! 
of War, of Scditions, of Cuſtoms and Tas, 


of Commerce, of Arts, of the Duties of the 
Husband, of the Wife, of the Father , of it 
Children, of Servants, of Citizens , without 


ſorgetcing any thing relating either co a civil «| 
Thut 


priyatelife. 
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This . f{E Morals of Ari- 


e different from dem fon'i wtrique 
ead:m © ven” expe- 


toln their, Princi-  tendarumr Ffugiendas 
vol both prelc vride mumq, OP 

f Ws en £0) man, and : he Cc. [.quel. Acad. 

ſame” means to arrive to it, 

which. is Virtue, both. the one ahd the hier di. 
ſtinguiſh che Virtues, and define them mthe ge- 


eral, and. in the ſame way. The difference 


that may be alledged. is, That the "pr Þ of 
Ariſtatl; is too humane, and too much confin'd 
within the "bounds of this life; he bardly 
propoſes any felicity to man then that of 
civil life.. © The Moral\ of Plato are more noble 
and elevited. . they area pre- | 

paration co. a life more 1 » opera 
and pertet, and he, would then.” Carp A 
make. 1 believe in his firſt ©, 

Alcibigdes, That this lifeis a (fb: 
reſemblance of thelife ofthe gods, In which he 


infinitely ſurpaſſ=s Ariſtotle, as well as in the uni- 


verſal Idea which he forms of this beatitude, and 
all its circumſtances. 

Bot after all chis, whatever Plato has ſaid of 
the beaaty of Virtue, and the blackneſs of Vice, 
and of the puniſhment and recompence of 
good or evil actions, he has ſpoke it more 
_ a decla:mer then a philoſopher he ſuppoſes 
things withour proving them ; he would delighet 
the mind wichour caring to convince it. Whulſt 


- Ariſtotle prefets nothing which he does not ſet= 


H tle 
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tle before he ſpeaks of, his TOY rove 


that there is one: He examines io what it conſiſy, 
and gives not his own opinion, before he hasth 
futed the opinions of others ; So that hele 
all dowbts , and eſtabliſhes his crattis with 
order, cleanneſs, and penitration 'thar fills 
his fubje&, and unravels all, his matter, . 
ſpeaking in general, 'ſhis Philoſopher lets fal 
from -him in theſe works of Morality , fud 
ſparks of his l;ght, and expreſſions of good ſend, 
as may well become 'Subjeats of qimiratigns 
the wiſe, and to all ſuch as have the leaſuret 
make reflexi'ons onthem. | WEE 1 
| As for example, when he 

Lib. 3.c. 7. Ethic. diſtinguiſhes in the Ida 
which he gives to a magnan'| 

mous perſon, the true braye from the falſe ek 
never expoſes himſelf, ſays he, to great dangers, 
but for great things, as for his glory, forks! 
Countrey , for hs Prince, for his friend, not 


does he then expoſe himſelf but with « great ded. 


of Prudence and Circumſpe&ion 3 On thego-! 
trary ithe falſe brave expoſes h.mſelfto all thit 
has an appearance of danger in every flight oc 
caſion inconſiderately and without caution ; and 
is rather a Raicall chena. 

Lib. 4 Cap. ult. true braye man. Heſays 
elſewhere, That ſhame-fac'l 

neſs wh ch may be a Virtue in a young man, | 
a fault in an old man; becauſe there can be no. 


reaſonable excuſe fot it, but ignorance, whichis4 | 


ſham 


nad  _ 
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* ſhameful one in an aptd-perfon ; and though 


ſhame-fac'{neſs may ſerve for a Bridle to irhpu- 
dence, which is a Vice; yet be itasſhame-fac'd ' 
as-it will, it isit ſelf no Yirtoe, He ; ih 
reaches in his fourth Book, That ©? © 4+ 
Choler or anper which may'be a Virtue in a Soul- 
dier, is a Vice in a Captain , the one aRs with 
his head, and the other with his hand; Anger 
is an affiſtant to one, and as hurtful to the other; 
nor onghr this paſſiou be known to him thar 
commands, but as a ſupptement to his Authority, 
He adds inthe ſameplace, That anger is a paſh. 
on leſs unjuſt then incontinence; becanſe anger 
always follows ſome appearance of reaſon ; but 
incontinence 15 quite ignorant of it: He ſayes, 
That the anger of a wiſe man is worſe then that 
of a fool; as the fury ofa Beaſt is leſs dangerous 
then that of a man, becauſe that of a Beaſt is 
without Principle, Method or Deſipn, 
He propoſes towards the : 
je ef the ſecond Book ar FF Sod _—— 
admirable rule in what man- ny : 
22 al ought to-judge nf 00 To nd'v. Ethic. 2. 
things, which ſometimes become very dangerous; 
becauſe they are too pleaſant, This Rule is ta- 
ken from the example of the Counſel held by 
Priam inthe 1liades of Homer, whereit was deli- 
berated whar they ſhould do with Hele, when 
the City of Troy was beſiege4 by the Greeks: 
This Counſel praiſed the beauty of that Princeſs 
withour being taken _— it, and ordered, re 
pA e 
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ſhe ſhould be ſent into her Countrey: without 
being ;tonched,  *Tis thus fayes Ar:iFotle, we 
ought to judge of pleaſure , without expoſing 


our integrity, or ſuffering our ſelves tobe. cor. 
rupted , and 'tis thus we ought to ſhun without / 


the leaſt reſentment . one. of the greatel 


ſhelves and Rocks of hamane life ; for it is very 
difficult for man not to be ſenſible of pleaſure, 


being madeſo frail as he is. | 

He ſayes at the beginning of the third Book, 
T hat, nothing is more ordinarily vexatious in de 
liberations of Morality, chen to diſcern juſth 


what to do between two honeſt and profitable 


things, -and whether to follow the one or theo. 


ther, As for exampſe : If Hypolitxs, urgedby ; 
the ſolicitations and carefſes ot his Mother in 
Law, 'ought to he ſilentand die, or elſe declare | 
it; ifhe declare it, he diſhonours the Princeſs he ' 
loves, if he be filent, he diſhonours himſelf, 


and paſſes for a criminal with 7 herex bis father, 


Ariitotle concludes there is nothing ſo difficult 


as to know Preciſely which part to take in theſe 


two ſo contrary extremities, where neither the | 


one nor the other are contrary to honeſty. But 


nothing can be more honeſt, nor indeed more-| 


conſcientious then what he ſayes in the ſame 
place, That one ought to ſafer, and how fat 
one ought to ſuffer in the doing ones duty. 'Tis 
there likewiſe he propoſcs, whether we may do 
any unjuſt thing, to deliver a friend or kinſman 
out of the hands of a Tyrant, and he governs 


things 


\ 
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things in ſuch a manner, that we may there find 
the true diſtinRion, and natural order-of duties, 
reduced to a 8 juſt dependance one on the other, 
The mean which he eſtabliſhes berween limpli. 
city and cunning, in bis treattſe of prudence, chat - 
ſimplicity fall not. into befliality; 
nor induſtry into cunnirg and ar- 
tifice, is a great Principle ro know how to live in 
the world : He pives by this dittinfion the juſt 
temperament which compoſes the crue goodneſs 
of heart and mind, He obſerves in the ſ2me place, 
That prudence is the rule of mans aCtivns,. as che 
Artis that of the Artificers, . tie obſerves ir, the 
treatiſe of friendſhip, That benefits and ſervices 
reciprocally, recei ved: from friends ought to be 
the conſequences and effcRs of frieniſhip, but 
ne er thecouſe. ER 

But nothing appears to me in all Arifotles 
Morzls of. a more exquiſite judgment, ot pro- 
founder concepcion , then che obſeryation he 
makes in the chicd Chapter ofthe ſeventh Book, 
where he teaches, that in the deliberations of 
of humane aRions, *tis the beart wizich delibe- 
rates, and not the ſpirit, and that the deciſion 
made is leſs taken from the lights of the under. 
ſtanding, then the motions of the will, whence 
it proceeds, that the ſenſual man in his reaſon- 
ings prefers pleaſure to honeſty , becauſe his 
heart is leſs affeRted with an honeſt then delight- 
ful good : The virtuous concludes the contrary ; 
becauſe 'tis more more conformable to his man- 

H 3 | ners 
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ners and defires. Thus every on 
Td hf Tels :udpes things according as aft 
Nav 78 vel; Ibid. &: on prompts them, andth 
will guids the underſtanding, And *cis from thi 
Principle ariſe all falſe reaſonings of paſſion 
and Intereſt, and the Sophiſmes of ſelf-loye « 
formed, under which all duties are ſubmitted; 
*is likewiſe upon this Maxime that St. Auguſtin 
founds all the conduR of ſenſual and of ſpirity] *- 
love, on which all Chriſtian Morality depend 
Aviftetle does better explain this Mylery inthe 
place of the ſeventh Book, where he reducesth 
Principle of all the aQions of man to plealur; 
and prief, which are the uniyerſa}reſorts ofthe! 
paſſions, I have extended my ſelfthe longer; 
Ariſtstles Morals, becauſe I look uponit as 
Maſter-piece, and the diſpoſing of theſe Mori, 
and reducing them to our manners, according ty; 
the natural order of matters, isin'mly jadgmet 
the beſt deſign of a book that cart'be Tmaginet* * 
Now let us ſee their Phyſick, - * 
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CHAP. V. 
The Phyſich, off P LATO. 


Here" is nothing into which the ſpirit of min 
' hath leſs penitrared then che knowledge 
of nature ;” It' ſeems as if God had delightedro 
place the world as the moſt glorious work of big 
Omnipotency,. and at the ſame time hide from 
our eyes the ſecret reſorts of this great ?* achine; 
Nature makes it ſelf be perceived, but its ways 
are unknown, we fee the effets, andare ipno. 
rant of the caufes, The diſputes of ſo many 
Ages., have hardly prodnced "any accord, fo 
chat it ſeems as if the Objet'of Phyfick were a 
thing rather of opinion then knowledge, which 
is thar donbrieſs which diſheartened Socrates, 
Plato addiQed himſelf more to ir, drawn per» 
haps by the communication-heha with the Py- 
thagoreans, who, proceeded farther in the know- 
ledge of natural” things, then any hiloſopters 
_—— m7 7: 425 . | 
ongh the phyſick of Plato be ſcattered in 

; Civers places of his Dialophtes, of Cr;tias, of 
| -Phedra, of Parmeniats, and'of the pteat Hippias, 
yet it ismoſt particularly contained in the-T 53m 4- 
%, That Treatife eſtabliſkss for the #tinciple 
H4 of 
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of all natural beings a matter and a form; hel 
lieves this matter to be eternal and uncrette 

* and he pretends that the form is only a pure pu, 
ticipation of the Idea. Though, there may 
found in his works ſome footſteps of efficient a 
ſmall cauſes , yet he reduces all things to th 
cauſe }deal and Materialy us 41 

ftotle reproches Plato in his þ 
cond book of Generatian, : He pives.to thismy 
ter a quantity, as. one of its cflential- propri. 
ties, and he adds all thoſe qualities purelyas 
dental, as heat, coldneſs, drouth, moilur, 
lightneſs, weight, ſmell, :colour , taſt, at 
thoſe others which cauſe the differences ofnu 
bodies, AREA AF WR 
_ Beſides theſe qualities he admits divers kind 
of motions, the motion of alteration of incett 
of diminution, and the local motion ,, becait 
theſe things follow. the one the other, andhur 
a neceſſary connexion, , St. Tuſtin in his adit 
tiſment to the Gentiles ſayes , That Plato i 
chree Principles in his Phylick, God, the Matte, 
and the Idea, which has ſome agreement wi 
the three Principles, which Cardinal. Ze 
attributes to him, which are the works that 
made, the matter by which it is made, #%: 
the Model by which it is made. Proclw " 
his commentary on the Parmenides lays, 
That Plata would. have the union of 
form , and the matter to be made by * 
certain Harmony; which is no other ' 
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eb then a mutual proportion of thoſe two parts, 
ate! Theſe are. the principles of the Phyſick of 
pi Plato, which this Philoſopher has made more 
y>& Myſterious, by his great affeFion to Geo- 
tal metry, which he has forced into all things, 
tt without managing his Subjets, or con- 
dir ſulting the matter , with which Ariforle , 
$þ if we may believe cMazzoriu reproches 
mn him, = | 


Mazaon, in Plat, + Ariſt. conparat, 


\ 
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CHAT; VE 55 
Of the Phyſtek of Aviſtotle: 


S for Ariſtotle he eſtabliſhed his Principkkesd 
A Phyſick upon the oyerthrow- of thoſe « 
other Philoſophers. Aliſſa the Scholar of Py 
| thagoras taught, That the unity of one ſole be.! 
ing, and its immobility, were the Principle «| 
natural things. Permenides would haveittok 
Cold and Heat, Demecr:itxs judged it to be Sub 
ſtance and Vanity, An«xagoras admitted a quar- 
tity, and a confuſion of ſimilary Principles; 
Ariſtotle refut s all theſe to eſtabliſh charfom | 
and that matter he had taken from the Pythage | 
reans, to which he added priyation for = thicd 
Principle, tor the better comprehending tht ' 
change that is made in Generation, which is1 
motion ; the matter is the ſubzeR, the priyatio! ' 
and the form are the two terms, and this motio! | 
has for principle the term of departure, whichis| 
the privation as well as the form : As for example, | 
one cannot make a Pillar, if the matter ofwhich | 
it is to be made has nor a priyation from the form, | 
which mide Ariſtotle ſay, That pwhite could mt | 
be made, but of what was not White at firſt, T 
AsUxoy £8 axe, Phyl, lib. 1, , 
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$0 that bis firſt Book of phbyſick, in which he 
lays down bis Principles, is nothing in my mind 
but a pure Syſteme, ſerving only to make us com- 

rebend the order of the Generation of natural 
bei . The ſecond book which treats of Cau- 
ſes, has ſomething moreclear in my judgment, 
and —_ _ _ _ Fade yet 
the firſt, The diſtinRion he "oe F498] 
makes of Art and Nature, N Phyſic. & Gn, 
of fortune and hazard with : 
that admirable definition of nature, appears to 
me very ſolid and well conceived. That 
which he ſayes in the third book, and thoſe fol 
lowing , though ſomewhat confuſed to- truth, 
and from the ordinary Method is yet well contri- 
yed. The definition of motion is obſcure ae firſt 
fight, but appears true and 
natura}, when well confider- = Aus entis in po- 
_ The treatiſe oo_ Handbag 

ity- in the fourt IF 
of the third book, is notin pie 
due place in the opinion of 
Gaſſendas. That which he ſayes of time and 


+ place in the fourth book, are great diſcourſes, 
| and which contain all the moſt ſolid parts of Phy- 


fick, He'ſpeaks the ſecond time of motions in 
the following books, and ſeems again to tread 
3 the: fame ground, and to reincounter him« 
Regarding then things in their Principles, the 


_ Phbyſick of Plato and Ariftetle are not very diffe- 


rent; 


© : 
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CHAP. VI; ; | | 


Of the Phyſiek, of Aviſtotle: | 


S for Ariſtotle he eſtabliſhed his Principlesof 
A Phyſick upon the oyerthrow: of thoſe & 
other Philoſophers. Aliſſa the Scholar of Py+ | 
| thagoras taught, That the unity of one ſole be. | 
ing, and its immobility, were the Principle of | 
natural things. Permenides would have it tobe | 


Cold and Heat, Demecritze judged it to be Sub- | 


ſtance and Vanity, An«xagoras admitted a quan- 
tity , and a confuſion of ſimilary Principles; | 


Ariſtotle refut s all theſe to eſtabliſh char fom | 


: 


and that matter he had taken from the Pychag | 
e tl 


roens, to which he added privation for t 


Principle, tor the better comprehending the | 


4 


change that is made in Generation, which is | 


motion; the matter is the ſubjeR, the priyation | 


has for principle the term of departure, which is 


the privation as well as the form : As for example, | 


one cannot make a Pillar, if the matter of which 

it is to be made has nora priyation from the form, 

which made Ariſtotle ſay, That white could nit 

be made, but of what was not White at firſt, 
AsUxoy ££8 AWKs, Phyl, lib. 1, : 
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of Plato with Ariſtotle. 107 
$0 that bis firſt Book of phyſick, in which he 
lays down bis Principles, is nothing in my mind 
but a pure Syſterme, ſerving only to make us com- 

rebend the order of the Generation of natural 

eings. The ſecond book which treats of Cau- 
ſes % fomething moreclear in my judgment, 
and likewiſe more real then _ FE 
thefirſt, The diſtinRion he ,N48's of princi- 
makes of Art and Nature, f" ah ans 
of fortune and hazard with . 
that admirable definition of nature, appears to 
me very ſolid and well conceived. That 
which he fayes in the third book, and thoſe fol- 
lowing , though" ſomewhat confuſed to- truth, 
and from the ordinary Method is yet well contri- 
yed, The definition of motion is obſcure ae firſt 
fight, but appears true and 
natural, when well confider- Au entic in po- 
_ The treatiſe + = oor nbd ag 

ity-in the fourth Chapter —-- 

of the third book, is notin ppp 
due place in the opinion of 


| Gaſſexdus. That which he ſayes of time and 


place in the, fourth book, are great diſcourſes, 
and which contain all the moſt ſolid parts of Phy- 
fick. He'ſpeaks the ſecond time of motions jn 
the following books, and ſeems again to tread 
_ the: ſame ground, and to reincounter him« 

el, t 
Regarding then things intheir Principles, the 
Phyſick- of. Plato and Ariſtotle are not very diffe- 
rent; 


zo _ The Compariſon : 


rent; for being both drawn from the ſame (prin 
ther: is from the Phyſick of the Pythagorem 
the moſt rational then: known, they mult neg 
reſemble exch' other, Oceh 
was che the firſt author ofths 
| two. Principles of che body 
Phyfick, to expreſs the change made in the Ger 
ration oi the natural body by ſomethingity 
ceive:, and ſomething that is received , bk 
though the Principles of Phyſick are almoſttk 
ſame in theſe two Philoſophers, for the comps! 
ſition of bodies, for their proprieties and thr: 
qualities, y2t-their manner of treating coricernin' 
them it very different: For Plato has i 


Oc:ll. 1th de 
VRIU.C 3 


Phyfick very ſuperficiouſly, and ſhould we gatie 
out of his works all that he has writ, it 
make but a very ſuccin& diſcourſe, and notl 
be compared-wich the: eight books of :4rifut; 
Phyſick, wherein is contained all char regards 
Principles, and proprietics of the body natural! 
general. i 
His particular Phyſick appears to me mat! 
neat, and more Methodical by the deduRiond| 
all the-Species of -the body natural, to whichi> 
deſcends, he begins with Heaven, the Stars, tit 
Elements, the Meteors ; and in thoſe- books: 
Meteors only explains more things of Phyſid, 


then all modern Philoſophers together : For te | 


runs on even to the litcle particularities of eve!) 
thing, *tis there that he ſects down the manned 
compoſing Metals, Bitu-nens, Salts, Stones, i 


dl 
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that is formed' within'the 'boſom of the Farth, 
'is)there- he explains the difference of bodies by 
their exteriour - Figures, hard or ſoft, rongh or 
ſmooth | ſtybborn' or flexible, brittle, mallea- 
ble orficcitive?” he ſpeaks of ConcoQtion, Eliza. 
tion ;''Colliquefattion, and Pntrefaction of the 
ſarhe "bodies ; he examines likewiſe the divers 
opinions have been beld- concerning the Ele- 
ments; if the fire burns by the motion of round 
parts, pointed 'or pyramidical, according to the 
opinion of the Philoſophers of theſe times, who 
make themfelves Authors of many things that 
Ari/jotle taught before them , as the weight of 
the Air, which he proves by the experience of a 
Bullet that-weigh: more when it is heated : And 
Ariſtotle is not mitzken in his explication of che 
ſwiftneſs of weighty bodics , as Gallilers and 
Gaſſendrs have reproched him , who are them- 
ſelves deceived. In fine, he has tauphtthe na - 
ture and differences of founds, with a proporrti- 
on of all the conſonancies' as diſtinQly as any of 
the moderns, who pretend to have found ont 
ſomething/ new in that point. But when reflex- 
ion ſhall be made, it will appear, that allthat 
has been ſaid by Galilaus and Des Cartes, 
upon the divers vibrations of the Air, haye been 
before obſerved by 'AriRotle. 

I paſs over that excellent treatiſe he has wric 
of Colours, of Phyſiognomy , of Muſick , of 
Medicine, and an infinity of others, to ſpeak of 
bis Hiſtory of Animal, whichto me appears ſo 

wonderful : 
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wonderful: 'Tis true, that in,this labour hi 
drew great advantage, from the liberalicies 
Alexander : but beſides the induſtry uſed ia thy. 
(tudy, beſides the experiences made by him 
on great quantities of Animals ; he had likewiſe 
oreat care co ſearch into gll that had been writs. 
chis matter by Philoſophers, Phyſicians; Hiſly-: 
rians and Poets that preceded him; which ay 
appear by the many quotations he makes 
Homer, Heſiod , «/Eſchylus and Ewripedes ; ht 
- likewiſe ſometimes cites Herodotze, but 'tis 
confute him, for he found little certainly ib 
any thing he maintained, He from. whom |: 
drew moſ} light in his Hiſtory of animals, wl; 
Hyppocrates, a great obſerver ofthe body of mat; 
bur yet henever names him, for which Zane! 
tis 1n his book of Anatomy does with fone! 
reaſon blame him for ingraticude : For' whit! 
this Philoſopher ſiyes of the conſtruction ofhy) 
mane bodies, is taken in partfrom Hypocrat| 
not but. that he has many things which veretis! 
own obſeryations, Ns; 
Fowever -it is to him we owe the ord! 
and the Method ſer down in ſo yariou: an! 
intangled a matter. as this Hiſtory of An! 
mals; nor is it a ſmall matter to baye is! 
duced all the ſpecies."to certain kinds, t9| 
have comprized them in a natural, ji 
and complete diviſion , which he gives ®| 
at the beginning of the Hiſtory , and tohur | 


eſtabliſhed general Maximes in the confirats | 
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of Animal ' which paſs for infallible, *Twar, 
he that "firſt believed that Blond was made 
a che Heart, which has bcen rejeQted as an 
errout; . but is in fine found true by experi. 
ence, he [Circulation of che Bloud was nor 
unknown to: bim; {or Dodor Harvy, the 
firſt of the Moderns that has wric of it, quotes 
a paſſage of Ariftotle, co make it appear he 
was not ignorant of it. I muſt confeſs that 
progreſs of time has contributed to the per. 
ſeRing this knowledge, and that experience has 
added many things to what Ariftorle writ ; 
but what vaſineſs of Spirit was there neceſſary 
for the 'eftabliſhing the Principles, and di/po- 
ſing things into that order , wherein he has 
ranged them? What wonder to haye found 
by Mechanical demonſtration the equilibrjous 
motion in the: flight of Birds, in the ſwim- 
ming of. Fiſhes, and in the pace of Animals, 
which can neicher be dire& nor {traight, 
without a juſt counterpoiſe of all parts of 
the body > He hes reduced to the Mechani- 
cal Rules, of which he was the firſt thae 
writ, and that long time before Archimedes 
himſelf moſt admirable things, in the moti. 
on of natural bodies, in the equal weights 
of Liquors, and likewiſe in things Artificial, 
as in the puidance of Ships , and other great 


{ Machines; he firſt diſcovered by theſe Me- 


chanical Experiences, that the motion of every 
Anima] is a mixture of agitation , and o_ 
| Std which 


© which ſacceed one , the * other Tri choſe 
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where the . motion is made; which conl Jp. 
be without this alcernation.. 1 ſhould 
make an. end ſhould ] enter info. this _ 
Maſſe : Let us therefore figiſh . this x 
examine the cane of theſe two Phil 
ſophers. | 


b 

——— : 

CHAP. VIL,.." 4 | 

The Meraphyſirks of PL A To, | 


Feſides that, Plato had heed the "ik | 

phyſicks from Hermogenes the Scholet a 
Parmenides , he had ſo lofty andelevited $i! 
rir, and ſo firong an inclination to: the fu! 
of fupernatural things , that all his other !h 
loſophy ſeems to reſign and bend to his Me 
raphylicks ; for where he mixes it his Dir 
logues any conſiderations of Morality phy 
ſick or Policy, tis but upon occaſion, and s 
they relate ro what he ſayes about the knov| 
ledge of intelleRual things. The principal ob 
jet of the Metaphyſicks is the. Heing in |! 
neral, and the proprieties of chat Being. $0d| 
were Plato's thoughts: He acknowledges | 
his Parmenides an | Eternal Being , which 06) 
ver was ingendred; and he finds in that be | 


nf 
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” inp agoodneſs, which be calls, The _ . ; 
's god by it ſelf, the firſt intend-, 27 <7/ohor 
» ment, and the firſt life. - //roclws diſtinguiſhes 
bi in Plato theſe three Principles, as three diffe- 
* rent beings, and P/otinxs diliinguiſhes chem nor 
i at all, but aſſures us they are the ſame things, 
* which gave the occaſion to ſome of the pri- 
-* mitive Chriſtians, followers of P/ato, to be- 
— lieye, this Philoſopher had a glimmering know- 

' ledge of the Trinity; but this diſtinction is 
purely..natural, and bears no proportion with 
: that great myſtery , by reaſon of. the inequa- 
' lity and dependance Plato puts between thoſe 
three Frinciples. | 

He gives ewo proprieties to this Being, which 
| he believes eſſential to it, co wit power and 
at, he joyns likewiſe the unity and infinity, 
which have relation to the aR and power : And 
in the Dialogue of the Sophiſts, he recouncs 
five attributes appertaining to the being, 
eſſence, motion, repoſe, identity , and diyerſi- 
ty; which make the univerſi] difinRion of 
all beings. On theſe Principles he founds three 
ſorts of gods, of which one are only purely 
intelligible, the next intelleQual and incelligi- 
ble, end the third purely intelletual. Ic - 
would require a large diſcourſe to examine ſo 
profound a ſpeculation. 

He ſets down in his tenth Book of Laws 
ewo ſorts of intelligences . The one good , and 
the other evil, it may be chought by che ops 
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14 
' firion he 
the manner jo which he lays ic down, that 
had fome imperfe&t knowledge of the firſt Wy 
of the Angels. And we ma Ed In divers pk 

of his Dialogues, ſuch 'traQts of our aa 
that it was not without ſome pround , thatth 
firſt fathers of the Church believed this Ph 
loſoptier , to have been conyerſane with th 
Books of Moſes ; and that fo particular d&& 
ion of things of rhe other life, of which 
Ipeaks in his Gorgias, in his Protageras , o 


places between theſe Spirits, and þ 


in his Polzticks, made one of the iyiedtors 
co Pl 


of Alcinou fay, That Xr:/foble muſt yield 
io the Metapbyſicks, | 


' 
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CHAP. VIII. 
The Metaphyſicks of Ariſtotle. 


T* trath Ariftorle is more plain and more natt- 
ral in this part of Philoſophy, in which he 
ever mixes his Phyſicks;Senſe and Reaſon are his 
principal guids, and *tis rarely that he ſurpaſles 
any thing of natural knowledges ; he would not 
concern Fiaſelf to meddle with things he could 
not demonſtrate, which made hirzſo circumſpeR, 
as Cardinal Beſſarion obferves in B7Y 
ſpeaking of ſupernatural things. B<#arion lib: 
Therefore after having refuted add 4 Fore 
the opinions of ancient Philoſo- ; | 
phers on the Principles, Heexamines if there be 
onetHe proves it ; becauſe the ſequel of effetsand 
their cauſes, not being poſſible to be infinice, 
muſt needs be bounded by a firſt moyer. This 
Principle beingetabliſhed, he ſhews, That there 
is a Science which employs it {elf co conſider 
the being, purely in qualicy of being; he examines 
the nature, the proprieties, the yppoſitions, and 
this Science is the Merapby/icks ; He finds our 
three Actribuces, ebſolutely inſeparable from 
the being, unity , goodneſs and truth , which 
agree eſſentially with all beings ; He _— 
| I a the 
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the being into a&t and power , finite a 
infinite, neceſſary and contingent, the fa 
and different: And from theſe diſlinRtiors& 
makes divers orders of ſpecifical and par, 
cular natures, after having giyen certain n6- 
tions of univerſal natures, This is what 
explains iu hs firſt ſix Books ; 'He begin! 
the ſeventh to raiſe himſelf ro the knowl 
of the firſt being, he proves that it muſt k 
a ſubſtance; and after having given an aſs! 
tial definition of ſubſtance, he explains te 
proprieties, the kind, the ſpecies, and the diſk 
rence ; He treats in the eighth and ninth book) 
of ſabſtarces, ſenfible ard material; In ti 
tenth be fpeaks of the unity; In the elevent 
he ſheas that nriyerſal natnres, are the! 
ObjeR of Science; After having diſtinguiſh! 
ed the diverſe attributes of the ſubſtance, it 
the ewelfth, be ſpeaks of the firſt moyer or fil! 
being, be concludes his Metaph) ſicks, by ti] 
unity of that firſt mover, ' and by that «| 
God , He ſpeaks likew:ſe in the eighth Chif| 
ter of this laſt Book of the divinities of b| 
Religion, as introduced by fables; but Ut! 
ſomewhat cloſely that he diſcourſes it, as | 
believing the people capable of ſuch'truths, !?| 


the other two laſt Books which areſcarcebd*} 


lieved to be Ariftorler,; becauſe there are ſtrange 
rehearſals, there is a diſcourſe of nature | 
material, of Idea's, Rhetorick, Law, '7 


li ticks, | 
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liticks,, and Grammer , for theſe two great 
men; haye ſpoke of all chings, and have given 


+ precepts to all conditions of Mankind, even 


the moſt mean _and mo!t- Mechanical arts have 
not eſcaped their penitration ;. but even of thoſe 
very: Arts have. Plato and» 4riftotle treated, as of 
Philoſophy Plato makes appear a greatGen.us and 
height ofSpirit in all be ſayes,but he has noPrinci- 
ple gorMethod in what he ſxyes,in which Ari or/- 
is ſo exat. Never did Auchour labour in ſo 
many matters, nor ſo well ſ#arched the depth of 
them.;, for there are above ſeycn bundred fourty 
ſeven, Volumes of works. by him 
compoſed, if we may believe the _ 1* ©. 
number piven us by Franciſcus Þ a- rr eh 
tricius the Yen:tiau Philoſopher ; but for my pare 
I am content to be of the opinion of Diogenes 
Laertizs , who counts us neir four hundred; 
bue the Criticiſme of the number of the works 
of Ari/totle only is too infinite to te diſcuſled , 
it ſuffices. that we know that more tben fifty Au- 
thours would have merited immortality by the 
writin,s of him alon2, fo great is their num- 
ber , and their yalue ſo extraordinary : And it 
ſeems that nothing car. be addedin the Sciences, 
nor any thing be writ, either ſolid, exaR or 
regular, unlefs it conform to the precepts he has 
given in his Pooks, After s!] this, why ſhould - 
any adventure to prefer to this great man thoſe 
modern Philoſophers, who haye only gain'd whar 
reputation they haye'in the world by his Phy- 
I '3 ſicks? 
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the being into at and power , finite 


infinite, neceſſary and contingent, the fi 


and different: And from theſe diſflinRiorsh 
makes divers orders of ſpecifical and pari 
cular natures, after having giyen certain no 
tions of univerſal natures, This is what | 
expiains iu hs firſt fix Books, He beginii 
the ſeventh to raiſe himſelf to the _— 
of the firſt being, he proves that it muſt 

a ſubſtance; and after having given an aſſe 
tial definition of ſubſtance, he explains ti 


proprieties, the kind, the ſpecies, and the dif. 


rence ; He treats in the eighth and ninth bodk 
of ſabſtarces, ſenſible ard material; In th 


tenth be fpeaks of the unity; In the elevent 
he ſheas that uriyerſal natnres, are the fil: 


Object of Science; After having diſtinguiſh 
ed the diyerſe attributes of the ſubllance, it 


the ewelfth, he ſpeaks of the firſt mover or fil 
deing, be concludes his Metaph) ficks, by tt 


unity of that firſt mover, and by that « 


God , He ſpeaks likewiſe in the eighth Chip 


ter of this laſt Book of the divinities of Þ 
Religion, as introduced by fables; but 'ti 
ſomewhat cloſely that he diſcourſes it, as 
believing the people capable of ſach'truths, !! 
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the other two laſt Books which areſcarce bt 
lieved to be Ariſtotler, becauſe there are ſtrange | 
rehearſals, there is a diſcourſe of nature if 
material, of Idea's , Rhetorick, Law, oo 
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liticks, and Grammer ; for theſe two great 
men have ſpoke of all chings, and have given 


| precepts to all conditions of Mankind, even 


the moſt mean and mo!t Mechanical arts have 
not eſcaped their penitration ; but even of thoſe 
very Arts have Plats and: 4riftotle treated, as of 
Philoſophy P/ato makes appear a greatGen.us and 
height ofSpirit in all be ſaycs,but he has noPrinci- 
ple norMethod in what he ſay es,in which Ario:/: 
is ſo exat. Never did Auchour labour in ſo 
many matters, nor ſo well ſsarched the depth of 
them ;, for there are above ſevcn bundred fourty 
ſeven Volumes of works by him ; 
compoſed, if we may believethe | 1" #5%f; 
number piven us by FranciſcusP a- a6 07h 
tricius the Venetian Philoſopher ; but for my pare 
I am content to be of the opinion of Diogenes 
Laertins, who counts us nezr four hundred; 
bue the Criticiſme of the rumber of the works 
of Ari/totle only is too infinite to te diſcuſled , 
it ſuffices. that we know that more tben fifty Au- 


| thours would have merited immortality by the 


writin,s of him alon: ; ſo great is iheir num- 
ber , and their yalue ſo extraordinary : And it 
ſeems that nothing can be addedin the Sciences, 
nor any thing be writ, either ſolid, exaR or 
regular, unleſs it conform to the precepts he has 
given in his Pooks, Afﬀeer s|] this, why ſhould - 
any adventure to prefer to this great man thoſe 
modern Philoſophers, who-haye only gain'd whar 
reputation they haye' in the world by his Phy- 

I 13 ſicks? 
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ficke? whoſe Syſteme hath nothing of newk 
a pure order given to the opinions « 
Democritus, Epicuru, and ſuch like: But m 
need not wonder at the falſeneſs of this judgmen, 
the Spirit of man is of ſuch a compoſition, thy 
itis leſs affeRed with the greatneſs of things, thy 
their novelty , in which we appear likeChilim 
whom great things move no, becauſe they 
not comprehend them , but who are pleaſed il 
baubles ſo long as they ſeem new to them, 

I will conchade this my third part withty 
reflexions on the excellency and utility of 
Doarine of theſe two great perſons: For thee 
cellence it is obſervable, that not only thel 
gick and Morals of Plato are leſs ſolid then thit 
of Ariſtotle, us I have already ſaid; but ty 
Ariſtotle hath carried both the oneand the othe, 
to ſuch a degree of perfection, that nothinga 
be added: for in his Logick he has givenuwt# 
Art of correRing all the errours of the thought 
diflipating all the falſe lights ofthe Spirit, m 
preventingthe natural precipitation of judgmen, 
to make a juſt diſceramene between true 
falſe; and thus his Logick is perfe#, whichlt 
was as ſenſible of as any, it being the pnly will 
on which he valued himſelf; he quotes in 
Morals and Phyfick che Philoſophers that wer 


Ariſtoteles in Phiſicis &> Etbicis, Phificos & Ethics 
loſophas permulio appellavit, in Logico Organo neminen I | 
gice Dottorum Cidavit, Ram. C7, |, 1+ Schol dial:E. 


affiſian 
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ajſiaue to Him , but in. bis Logick he quote® 
none; te has likewiſe ſo diſtinRly explained all 
the motions of the beart of man, and the end 
and motives of all his aQions, that his morals as 
well as his Logick ſeem to reach the top of per- 
fe&ion, nothing can be added neither to the 
one or the other, unleſs perhaps ſome order be 
wanting to ſer forth their beauty by a more natu- 
natural diſtribution of che parts, For his Phy- 
ſicks Ibelieveit only imperfe&, where the mat- 
cer is infaule, wbich might be better known and 
ſearched into, wereitleſsuncertain ; for we can- 
not find opt the depths of nature, which are ſo 
obſcure, and make what boaſts we will of baving 
done it, we Nil! are ignorant ; but of all phy. 
ſicks the moſt reaſonable and beſt founded is 
that of. Ariſtotle, all the world poſſibly will not 
think ſo ; bur 'tis particularly on this pirte of 
Philoſophy that the wiſe man has ſaid, 7 hat God 


bad ahandoned the knowledge 


of the world tothe diſputes of _*4idit mundun, 
_ I acknowledge e31 — - pn TY 
this part is not raiſed to its 
full height ; but may admit farther perfeRion. 
The Metaphyſicks are a bundle of Principles ra- 
ther then of precepts, of the knowledge of na- 
tural beings, looſned from the matter : It can- 
not be made more accompliſhed but by an order 
more diſtin ;-things being diſpoſed in the. moſt 
perfeR manner imaginable,to take away the con- 
I 4 fuſion 
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fuſion.natural to Jdea's by the diſtinQion oftery 
and their attributes, St, 7 homas gives it wo 
Elogies ; Ariſtotle calls it his firſt philoſophy, h 
cauſe it 1sas iT were preparation to Lopick, 6 
bo. a6 which allSciences are grou! 
ovgiey ET. -T ed; for without Lopicky 
"ne" can think nothing right; 
the moſt eſſential fault of thoſe who undeny 
either writing or ſpeaking, is the want of 
Ariſtotle in his ſixth Book of the Metaphyſd 
attributes all the errours of the ancient [bil 
phers to their ignorance in Logick, 

The benefit to be reaped by the Do&rine 
of Plats and Ariſtotle is great, by converſi 
Plato we gain that fertilicy of imagination, u 
that beaury of conception, which is the mot 
of Eloquence, and of all thatis gracefulinlemr 
ing, and the reading of «4riſtorle begets jul 
ment by the -juſineſs it imprints in the though 
all whoſe errour it corre&s. Plato Creates 01 
tours and Poets by converſe with him: Ti 
Method he has to explain things by their Ide! 
and to tell them not as they are, bur as tf 
ought to be, and which be took from Homv,! 
that made all the great men of his time and ſin 
'Tis on this model that Zurypedes, Sophocles, 
mofthenes, t Jperides, E ſchines, Demaaes, Lys 
Pindar, Carneades, Cicero and Virgil wereſt 
med ; For they were all Platoniſts, As "tis! 
Method of Ariſtotle, that did make T heophrajs, 


Philoxenes , Demetrius the Phalerian , 64% 
x Bott, 
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Butins, Avicema, Averroes, Alexander, & Ales, 
St. T howas, and all that have been ſclid jn the 
great Sciences, "They therefore are much miſta. 
ken,who ſeek models elſewhere then in theſe two 
Authors, to ſucceed in Learning, or make any 
reaſonable progreſs in their Studies, which for 
the moſt part are wichout ſucceſs; only becauſe 
they are not well ſtudied, 'tis poſſible it will be 
difficult to undeceive men among ſuch number of 
modern Philoſophers, who believe the Philoſophy 
of Ariſtotle too ancient for Spirits a /a mode, and 
think they may grow wiſe without converſing 
either P/ato or Ariſtotle. 


The End of the Third Part. 
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2£42C,E&C&EEDE SEELEEELES 
THE 


OPINIONS 


OF THE 


Wiſe Men of all Ages. 


UPON THE 


DOCTRINE 


PLATO and ARJSTOCTLE. 
AND THE 


Divers Adventures of their SeQts. 


The Fourth Part. _ et 


GHAP.: 1 on 
The adventures of the Sec and De- 
Etrine of: Plato till the coming of 


our Sawiur. 


LA B& Fter the death of Plato, Speuſip 
Ce 7s ſucceeded him in his School 
3 be followed bis opinions, but 
Se ſtrayed from his condu& , bis 
RR manrers anſwered not his Do- 

| Wie Arine, for he tet looſe the Reins 
to pikne; ſothart the Se of P/ats made little 
progreſs during the eight years that Spenipgos 
caught, 
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In he Academy,by reaſon of his avarice,betor; 
away Scholers by the great recompences he 
manded ; and that: ſo: much the more, beca 
Plato. his predeceilor had treated themiin a my 
honeſt aad difinterefſed manner, MY | 
Xenocrates after 'Speuſippus death took th 
place, there was no agreement in their mann 
of teaching ; he endeavered to deſerye the; 
ſteem of the people by his honeſly : 4/exap 
ſent him Prefents, which he generouſly refuſe 
thereby doing more honour to the DoErined 
Plato, then ever his predecefſor had done ; beiy 
addited to decifions he could -not accon. 
modate himſelf ro the manner of Socrates, wh! 
too much diſtruſted his own Reaſon , but pitch 
upon «Ariftotley way of eſtabliſhing upon Pris: 
ciples, whateyer he; preferred. Polemon kent! 
the School after bim, bis way of living was ver! 
diſſolute, and he a.great debauch , but hegre! 
reformed by readiog a diſcourſe of Yexocrau! 
upon Temperance, Paler;xs 1 aximm recount 
EEES the Story, St. Anſftin make 
; Pe Meats lib, ___ of this adventure : 
"dap Mot And Lzycian playes with itin 
Was <Rtly his ordinary way. Crate kr 
School of P/ato,changed nothing of his Dorine, 
Arcefilss, who ſucceeded them, reformed fome- 
thing by re-eſtabliſhing the method of Socrates, 
which was in a manner Jefc off, and by this re- | 
formation he founded the ſecond ACoA 
enon, 


Craytor, who followed himin k 
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Zemo, who was afterwards 

the chief of the Sreicks, bad —— _ 
ſtudied under Potemon, with effect retenus Arcefilas 
Arce flat. Zenon had a fub- eu revocavit. Cic, 2, 
tile Spirit, and profeſſed ts © #1" 

oppoſe the opinions of Plato; this oppoſition 
fixed Arcefilas the more earneſtly to the 1! 0+ 
Qrine of Soerates, and obliged bim likewiſe to 
conceal under new Mylteries the true opinions 
of Plato to make them more valluable, 


Arccſilas ignorantie Magiſter cum Zeroniobtrefaret, aue 
ore Socrate fuſcipit hanc ſeutentiam, un nibil ſciri poſſe fta- 
tuerit Laccand, lib, 3, Cc. 6, 


Philoſophy was now ſtudied with preat eager- 
neſs in Athens, from whence ſprung up the ſeye- 
ral SeRs of philoſophers, of which the Srojcks and 
Epicureans were the chief, and as there are ſome 
Spirits naturally free, and others naturally flaves, 
every one took part according to his Genius, and 
and put himſelf at the head, or in the train of 
one of their Sets, which divided the beſt Spi- 
rits of all Greece ; and afterwards of the whole 
Vniverſe; but the opinions of Zero and E- 


\Ficurus were moſt cryed up, by reaſon of 


their novelty ; and by their means the pro- 
preſs of the Set of Plato was for ſome time 
interrupted, 
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Zeno was of Cypruc, 
ZENO. drew after bim many follow 
Senſerunt hoc $to- ers, by Teceiving all ſor 
ici qui ſervis & mi#= of perſons into bis Schog 
—_———— and by teaching that allth 
118 : ut« | | 
La& lib. 3. inſt. world We capable of by 
caſe 23. Philoſophy, hetaughtinth 
Portico of Athess, which th 
Pitures of Polygnotes had made ſo fame, 
whence his Scholers were called Steceks, thoup 
be fiercly declared himſelf agiinit the Acadeny, 
yet he held many of chieir opinions, he taught 
kind of Metempſauchoſss ofthe Soul, and areni 
niſcence of the mind ; like to chat of Plat, 
he gave nothing to opinion, that be might 
leave bis wiſe man jn anuncertain Eſtate, Ve- 
rue was the Sovereign good in his Moral, bt 
upbeld his repucarion by the purity of bis aw 
ners, and the frugality of his life. But _ 
more recommended his Philoſophyin its j 
then that conſtancy he inſpired into his follow: 
in the extremity of affairs, which appear'di' 
the Adventures of Cato, Bratus, Cafſing, Pats 
and other ſach perſons who were Sroicks, 4 
tigonus the ſucceſſor of /lexander in Marui 
touched with admirationac che Virtues of Zm, 
ſence him a very civil Letter, deſiring cobeud/ 
mitted into his Se&. The Atheniay, gaveli! 
very great honours , Prolomy King of Egypt 
an expreſs Ambaſſador to afſare him of 
eſteem: In ſhore, this Philoſopher was mig? 
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famons ' in-his beginnings, But the virtue 
which -Zeno taught was fo f.Iſe in the moſt part 
of its Maximes the pride he We 
conceived 0d _ = his ons. 
come equal co God appear - 4 
fo eo and the Idea of his 7 eR 
wiſe .man ſo full Chimera, 
that it: became ridiculous ; and Cicero does rally 
yery pleaſntly on it in divers parts of his works, 
and eſpecially in his T»/c#/an;, where he relates 
the pleaſant account that Powpey one day gave 
him of the Philoſopher Poſſidonins. Pompey 
came to viſit him in his School paſſing by Rhodes, 
on his return frem the MMithridatickh War, This 
Philoſopher was then very much cormented with 
the Gout; but the occaſion to let a Rowas and 
a Conquerour ſe the Idea of Stoical virtue, gave 
him courage to make hinr'a diſcourſe from his 
bed of the beamy and excellency of his Morals. 
The pain was ſo prievous co him while he was 
endeayoring to ſpeak, that he could not ſo well 
counterfeit, but Pompey perceived it,and the pride 
of thar Philoſopher appeared to him the more 
contemptible, the more he affe&ed to aR the 
brave, defying his diſtemper ny | 
with theſe words, *7'ss iv MN «gi dolormun- 


. , uam te malum confs - 
vain pains that you aſſault 7, oof —M 


me, Twillnever confeſt you to 1, 7,c, :0, 
be anevil, The opinions of | 
Egefias and Theodorns, who were of this Se, 
and who taught that the wiſe man was made only 

or 
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for himſelf, and thar he oughe nothing, nethe 


to his Countrey nor Relations, appeared ſow 
erayagant, that it much cryed down their 


. yer were there many great perſons who follon! 


it, as Cleantes, Chryſepprs ; Panetins ; (ut 
Brutus , Seneca, Epittetm, Arrian, and ma 
others, who haye done honour to this Define 
but Plutarch drew ypon him the. ſcorn of 1 
hone(t people, when he diſcovered the falſir 
this morality, in bis diſcourſe he writ againſt 
Stoicks. | 358] 
| EPICURVUS rok 
EPICHRHS about the ſame time, u 
oh > who, taught as well as Zew # 
ni idem yuſt6 vivae, love of Virtues but thats: 
Cic. 5: de fin, ly for the pleaſtire of it, al 
in that pleaſure he compy 
ded that of the Senſe, as well as chac of & 
Soul, maintaining that a wiſe man could not 
happy if he enjoyed not all pleaſures manki 
was capable of ; but be explained not hinf 
openly. on chat part, relating to the pleaſure! 
the Senſe, leaſt be mig 
Anini voluptates & create an ill opinion of 
_ Ay. of oper Doarine ; and. by his 4 
us 3 Ne nagement he gave. occaſi 
2 lor Cen, emer be gore cas 
divers opinieas upon his tt! 
conceptions, which ſome have believed ro bel 
cent. '*Tis moſt truc-he was a very wiſeand®: 
creet debauch , who gave not himſelf up" 
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the pleaſure, but by Art and Method, but in the 


and me thinks LZacretiau 
| miſtakes a lictle, when he 
(6 praiſes Epicxris for having ;,m claultra cupia 
* opened che barriers of na- x.c, Lucr, lib x. 

* ture, which were opened 

| long time before him, for except the declenfjon 
' of Atoms, with a motion of weight, which he 
x added to the Philoſophy of Democritzs, he found 
* outnothing new in tkePhyſicks;though he inclined 
| much to them as to ahkelp, 
& he judged neceſſary co a wiſe 
5; man againſt ignorance, for ,,, ,,,7 Ev. 1b 
| Ignorance is ever capab/eof 11, cap. 18. © 
| raiſing diſturbances in the 

| mind; but he deſpiſed Logick and other Sciences, 
; 6 uſeleſs to the ſweetneſs of life, though after 


whole, let what will be ſaid of him, he had very 


litdle Religion, one Maxime he held, not to trou. 


ble che peace of his mind with the fear of theGods, 
he did not in oatward appearance deny there 
were Gods, for yt of age PPE TE 
ſinp the general opinion 0 ar dpi v4 
the then who were very - 4 Jouve FR. 
zealous in their Religion, but 

in eff:& he did not believe there were any, He 
ro00k from Democritms the Principles of his Phy. 
ſick, and from Arifippms thoſe of bis Morals, 


Confringere ut ar fa 
maiki'e privins poy- 


De Fyicuro qui a= 
teras diſcip'inas fugit 


all, his Logick is in all parts of it very fine. The 


: People followed the DoGrine of the Stoicks, 


who refuſed none, and perſons of quality fol- 
K wh 
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lowed the DoQtrine of Epicaras, diſtinguil 
ing themſelyes from the common fort by ti 
Do&rine, ſo that the number was tor Zexo, w 
the merit for Epicurns, 
The emulation bred between theſe w# Cel 
nn Des: was great , the Sta 
Pater S'gicos &+ Epicuros : | 
S Cb:m hor po Poe cried vader the DoQtru 
eua cf. Fav. 1. 5.C. 7. ol Epicurnus as t00 {en 
al , nor was there a 
thing thenceforth ſpoken injuriouſly of th 
Se& in which the Sroicks had nor a part, buti 
recompence the Epicareans treated tie Sth 
with abundance of ſcorn, and looked vpon the 
as mcer wretches, This fo great animolity þ6 
tween them opened again a free courſe for th 
DoArine of Plato, though it were not alto! 
ther ſo much a /a mode as the other two Secs, | 
Cicero, who knew very well the Succeſlors 0, 
Plato, ſays nothing of that Bon, whom Lig 
would have to be Succeſlor of Arrceſi/as, ul 
who became famous for the ſharpneſs of his: 
tyrs in the judgment of Horar, 
however it were Lacjats, 
vander, and Hegeſmmus ſucceede! 
one after another in the time of the heightbo| 
the Stoicks, and Fpicureans, This Lacydes W| 
the chief of the new Academy with Carne, 
who came ſome time after him, and who yl 
braced part of his Opinions : 'Tis true, be !*! 
mitced ſomething of. the rigour wherewith 4 
ceſilas had perplexed the Doctrine of Plato; i 
| a Arceſit 


Hoy, epiſt, 11, 
Lib. 3+ 
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'Arceſilat eſteemed nothing certain, no, nor no- 
thing true in Nature, Carneades taught after- 
wards, that things ſenſible and material, were 
asit were the ſhadow of truth , by which at 
leaſt he acknowledpes that there was a pro- 


babiliry, 


This Philoſopher being ſent with Critolars, 


and. Diogexes\ in -mbaſſie ro Rowe, about the 


affair of Oropxs, under the Conſulat of P. Scj- 
pio, and Marcelizs, did fo much aſtoniſh the Se. 
nate of Rome by the force of his Eloquence, 
that as ſoon as he was heard , Cato che Cenſor 
was of advice to ſend him away immediately , 
for he would ſo dazle their underſtanding with 


his diſcourſes , that after he had ſpoke, there 


would be no way left to diſtinguiſh truth from 
falſhood,; and the Senators complained, if we 
may believe -/£/ian, T hat that Philoſopber came 
$0 do them violence in the very Senate- honſe by the 
force of his reaſons. Cicero gives great praiſe 
to this man, when he ſays, That he perſwaded 
whatever he pleaſed, Never « as there any per- 
ſon that had a greater Talent of perſwading then 
Carneades, and the Profeflion he made at Rome 
to follow the DaRrine. of Plato, did much aug- 
ment its reputation. Clitomachws, Philon, and 
4ntiochus , who were Cicero's Maſters, were 
Succeffors to Carneades. and made this DoArine 
yet more conſiderable in the ſame place by the 

K 2 fame 
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fame they acquired it : For when Scipio an 
Lelius had begun to'inſpire into the Romans u 
inclination to Learning, .and a deſire to 


wiſe, all the people of quality went to {taq. 


Philoſophy at Arhexs under thoſe great ma 
who then taught there : * I'was this likewiſe thy 
inclined Cicero ro the DoArine'of Plato, t1 
which he gives many praiſes in his Works ; an 
though he made no profeſſion of fixing hinkl 
to any one Seq, he agreed however with that 


Incomprehenſib:lity , which Plato and his we 


ceſſors hadeltabliſhed, ud 


Nihil percipi poſe acknowledges, that nothin 


Aicamys. Tic, off, 2. ' : : 
De finib. 2. quazſt, cou'd be known with ape! 


feRt certainty ; and yetk! 
ſcul. Y3 } 

"== nofler Plits WAS perſwaded, that thou! 

| Fp. ad Quen frat, we cannot be aſſured of an] 

| thing , yet we ſhould mt) 

let paſs a principle of probability, which is th 

chief foundation of all deliberations madeintht 

ordinary affairs of life, But nothing won Ci! 

more tothe Doctrine of Plato, then the adn 

as x. he loan init - 

. ' vancing Eloquence, wh 

«toes De Clar, ai ” hiobeſ paſſion: 

And in truth Cicero gail 

ed that air of Eloquence, which fo raiſe! 


Platonem authsrem eg0 vehementer ſequor, Lib, 1 Ep. 


Fannius, 


$ his 
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his reputation, from the reading of Plato, 
and converſing with thoſe of that Sect 


which were his Maſters, Sxidas reports, 


that Harpocraton, who was of Argos, and 
a great Platonift , taught this Philoſophy to 
Zulins Ceſar , in thoſe Conferences he had 
with him, and by thoſe two Volumes he 
writ of the Opinions of Plato: Though P/#- 
tarch aſſures us , that Prince in 
choſe vaſte thoughts inſpired his Plvr. in Czar. 
ambition, followed more the Mo- 
rals of Epicurws, not concerning himſelf much 
with Religion, with which he was little affected. 
Bratus in the opinion of the ſame P/ntarch, 
was once addicted to the 1NNoQrine of Plato; bur 
he forſook the opinions of the new A camedy to 
follow thoſe of the old, by the Counſel of Anr;- 
ochus , who was Cicero's Maſter, And it wes 
this ſame Philoſopher who ſome time afterwards 
turned Byztx Stoick, being himſelf become 1o 
after having been an Academian, as Cicero ob. 
ſerves, This was the eſtate of the SeRt and Do- 
Arine of Platoto the time of the firſt Emperors 
of Rome ; ſo that this Doctrine had ſpread ic 
ſelf in Greece and 7taly, not onely by the me- 
rit of thoſe who profeſſed it, as I have ſaid be- 
fore, but likewiſe by the Copies of Plato's 
Works, which multiplied extreamly during this 
progreſs of years, and were got into the hands 
of almoſt all knowing men, I have ſaid no- 
K 3 thing 
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thing of the Set of Pyrhomans, or Sreptiqny, 
though it were purely formed out of the Ds. 
Qrine of Plato, inthe time of the Reformation 
made by Arceflas, and Carneades, becauſe Pl 
earch has writ a large Treatiſe to ſhew the dif 
rence between this SeR and the P latonifts, 
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_ CHAP. II. 


The Adwentures of the Sec} and 
Dofrine of Ariſtotle, till the 


coming of our Saviour. 


He Dodrine of Ari/otle remained in al- 
moſt ntter obſcurity, during the time that 

that of Plato became ſo flouriſhing in Greece and 
Italy, which were then the onely Countreys 
where Learning was in any reput. Theophraſtus 


| thefaithful Scholar of Ar:/ot/e was his Succeſſor 


in the Lyeexm ; never was Scholar more wor-. 
thy of the Friendſhip of ſuch a Maſter, whoſe 
ſpirit he fully poſſeſſed. *'Tis ſaid that: 4riftorle 
could not reſolve to publiſh his Writings out of 
the reſpe& he had for Pats, becauſe he oppoſed 
bis Opinions in many things : But there was in 
this management more policy then virtue ; for 
be well foreſaw, that the minds of men were 
then too much prepoſſeſſed in favour of Plato's 
Dodrine ;- therefore to keep his Writings con- 
cealed, he intruſted them to The:phraſtcs, ex- 
prelly prohibiting their making publick , which 
was exaQtly .obſerved; So that Theophraſtrs, 
who was his Truſtee, Stratos, Lycos , Deme- 

K 4 tri, 
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trins the Phalerian, and Heraclides, who (u 
cceded one after another in the Lyc«xm, taugh 
onely the DoRrine of Ariſtotle by pure Tra. 
tion; but this Tradition not being ſupport: 
by any Writings, became cold and feeble inprs 
greſs of time, and ſhew'd nothing of that li 
and flame appeared in the other Sets. Epi 
rw invented many-ſlanders of Ariftotle to 
R down his Do@rine, though 4th 

then. I. 8. n . | 
news believe itnot; becauſe Ck. 
ſodorus and Eubalis , who evil intreated him i! 
Whole Volumes, make no mention of it. 
the Writings of Ariſtotle bad an adventureh 
AY ſtrange after 7 death,)y 

an, *13* Strabe's report, that it will becs 
yenient to declare the progreſs, and obſerves 
the circumſtance, to ſet forth well the cauſed 
the ſilence of Ar;ſfotle*'s DoQrine in thoſe wp 

when Plato's made ſuch noiſe. 
Thheophraſins to obey exactly the orders" 
his Maſter, did at his death intruſt to the deartl 
of his Friends and Scholars the Writings of 4] 
feotle, with the fame conditions had been imp#| 
ſed on him : This Friend was called Nel} 
who was of Scepſis, a City of Troas , and who 
died ſoon after; yet not without letting 
Heirs underſtand the value of the truſt he 
them ; and they apprehended it ſo well, that 
derſtanding that the King of Pergamw, ®! 
whom the City af Scep/i; depended, made gt 
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ſearch for Books and Writings to compoſe! 
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Library, they buried in a Vaulc built on pur. 
poſe the Writings of eAriſtetle for their better 
ſecurity. This ſo precious Treaſure lay con- 
cealed in that ſecret place for the ſpace of near 
One bundred and fixty years; from whence it 
was inthe end taken out half worm-eaten, and 
almoſt all ſpoiled with the moiſture of the place 
where they had hidit: And it was now onel y 
taken out to be (old very dearly to a rich Citi- 
zen of Athens called Apeliicos, who had a fan. 
cy to become conſiderable by a- 

$110B1Bh%5, maſſing togetber a great number 
Cee” of books, though he had no Ge- 
; irs for the Sciences , as Strabo 
obſerve*. The Profeſſors which then taughr in 
the Lycexm baving underſtood it , made their 
addreſs to this Citizen, who for ſome time lent 
them theſe Writings , but had them after reſto. 
red and placed in his Library, which became 
famons by fo excellent an addition. Some years 
after Sy//a baving made. himſelf Maſter of all 
Greece , and having took Athens, underſtood 
that there was nothing in that whole City more 
precious, then thoſe Writings of 4riſftot/e which 
Apellicow had in his Library, whereupon he 
made them betaken thence, and carried to Rome, 
But that ambition which poſſeſſed Sy/«to make 
bimſelf Maſter of the Commonwealth , gave 
noleaſureto think of Jerting the Romans know 
the Treaſure he had brought from Greece. He 
diedſoon after, and theſe Writings fell into the 
hands 
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hands of a Grammarian named 7yramner, why 
had got knowledge of them by the acquaintance 
be had with Syl/a's Library-keeper, Though 
this Grammarian were a yery able man, an(' 
had ereRed a Library of above Thirty thouſan(| 
Volumes, fince Lucnllxs had taken him in the] 
Mithridatick War, and brought him to Rem, 
yet he knew not the Value of eArjfult! 
| 
| 
| 


Works. 

' But after his death Andyonicus the Rhidn 
being come to Rove, and underſtanding very! 
well the merit of Ar;fotle, as having been brel| 


in the Lycenm , he treated with the Heirs &} 


Tyr amnon for theſe Writings; and having pi 
poſleſſion of them , applied himſelf with 6 
much earneftneſs to examine and underſtanl} 
them, that in ſome ſort he was their firſt reſt. | 
rer, 45 Porphyris aſſures us in the life of Plots, 
for he no: onely ſupplied what was ſpoiled by 
the length of time, and by the negligence «| 
thoſe had had them in their hands, but he bel 
wiſe reformed that ftrange confuſion in which 
fonad them , and canſed them to be copied. 
*Twas this Androxicus who begun to make Arr! 
Potle known in Rome, about the time that Cicm 
had by the greatneſs of his reputation raiſed hin 
ſelf to the higheſt charges of the Common 
wealth ; and who being returned ſome time be | 
fore from a Voyage into Greece , having thee | 
conyerſed with the moſt able men of the County, 
he had likewiſe heard what Ari//otle was, 
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had underſtood a part of his merit , who was 
ſcarce then known at all at Rome, as appears by 
the Sarprize'of 7 rebatizs , who coming to viſie 
Cicero at his houſe at 7 »ſexlum, and going with 
him into his Library, he took up by cnarce the 
Book of Ariſtotle's Topicks, of which Cicero 
had a Copy : Trebatizs asked him what that 
Book was, and of what matter ic treated ? | or 
though he was not ignorant, »yet he had never 
heard ſpeak of Ar5//orle. Cicero made anſwer, 
thar it was no wonder, for that Philoſopter was 
known bat to very few people, 


Nuod quidem minime ſum admiratus eum Ph'loſophim 
Trebatio, non effe 61gnitum, qui ab ipfis pbiloſophis pr ater ad- 
modum paycos{g2oretur, Topic: ns .. 


As for” Plato, he was then known to all the 
world , for hefore the taking of Athes: by Sylla; 
ther: was no Philoſophy caught publickly a: 
Rome but chat of Plato, and the Stoichs: Tha 
which they tell us of Cratipps; who in the time 
of Cicere tavght the Philoſophy of Av;/otle in 
AMitylene, is not confiderable, nor could te teach 
it but by Tradition : Tis therefore ro wonder 
if Cicero, and the Authours of that time, gave 
the advantage to Plato over Ariſtotle, the re- 
putation of the {ir{t was full grown, and that of 
the ſecond was onely in its Infancy; it is true, 
that {chen2x pretends that there was a Copy 
of the Works of /riforte in that Famous | 1. 
brary of the kings of ©/£gpr , which was be- 

_ 
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gun by Philodelphws the Second of the Prolow;, 
after the death of Alexander. I acknowledge 
that Ariſfor/e might let ſome of his Writ 

eſcape him , as Alexander reproched him, by 
there is no likelihood that all his Works were 
this Library , beſides that, there is no Recor: 
that any perſon learnt knowledge by this wy; 
So that ir may with truth enough be ſaid, thi 
Ariſtotle was little known to the time of Aux. 


xs, and that Plato was very much, And indee| 
the Remans addicted themſelyes then much [61 


ro become preat Philoſaphers, then to be ex:6. 
lent Oratours ; for Eloquence was then the onh 


means to raiſe men to high and confiderabl! 


Charges, Philoſophy was onely in uſe , for the 


Morals of which they formed a Religion to re:| 
duce men to their Duties in relation to the Gods, | 


and men, 


8: bomo per philoſopbiam cultum deorum, & religiazem ſu | 


eiperer. Cic. 1, dc leg. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IIL. 


The Adwentures of the Sed and 
DoGrine of Plato in the firſt 
Ejoht Ages after the coming of 


our Saviour. 


T Fe Reputation of P/ato being ſo much the 

firmer eſtabliſhed at Rome by Cicero's ap- 
probation of his Works, particularly in his Aca- 
demicks, it continued ſo under the Empire of 4s 
guftizs, and under that of Tiberius, which was a 
time fayonrable to Letters, 


| and Learned men , though Thraſyllus multarum 


Tiberius did unjaftly putto frog mien pe 
deach T braſfillus the Plas Platonice Sete. Schol 


toniſt , a4 man of univerſal Juven. in Sir, 6. . 


knowledpe. Philon the Jew, Jad loquar de Phie 
whom St. Zerowe calls in his lone q em alcerum Pla- 


: conem Crifticz Promudct= 
Epiſtles a ſecond Plato, ant, Hier. v2 wage" 
Pain'd much credit to this. mag. orat, Rom, 
DoGrine under the Empire 

of Caligula, and Claudine ; the affairs of his 
Countrey having then brought him to Rome, 
where he lived under thoſe two Emperours. Se- 
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1eca, who was the Ornament of Neyo's Conrt,| 
G2ve ſplendour to the Philoſophy of che. $eraichy, 
which he profeſſed ; through Diow of Bythini, 
and Moderatus of Cady , and fome other pl; 
toniſks the particular DoQrine of //ato, ty 
which the honeſt ſort of people applied then 
ſelves in natural- things ; thoagh the mo{t { 
lowed the Morals. of - Zpicarss ,- which, bel 
creed with their tempers, | 
About this time St, Pax! being come ro 4; 
to preach the DoQtrine of Fe/#s Chriſt ,. had 
dealings at all with the Platoniſts , at leaſt th 
Author of the Acts of the Apoſtles is filenty 
that point, though he ſpeaks of che oppoſinn 
the S:oicks.and Epicurears gave him. It istok 
thought , that after the taking of Athewh 
Syla, Plats's School was not ſo famous; at 
Laertias concludes his Hiſtory of the Succeſ 
of Pl. to about that time, in which the Wile 
of Greece begun to leave their Countrey to 
low the Fortune of their Comquerours; and 
to ſettle at Rowe, which was the head of 
Erpire : But affairs were ſo perplexed 
the ſucceeding Emperors, that philoſophy git 
place to the ſpirit of Intrigue and FaRion, whid 
began to take form under the corrupt gow 
ment of the firſt Emperors. There is alſo ſome lil 
lihood that the Rudy of Philofophy was at 
time forbid at Rowe to perſons of quality, 
eſpecially to Senators, az appears in the lifes 


[ 
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Agricola, who went to {indy at Marſcilles where 
Learning then flouriſhed. 


Juliuna Agricolam per omnem hmeſtirum artium Ccultum 
pucritiam adoleſcentiamque Maſſiliz tranſegiſſe., Sede &- 
Matiftra fiudiorum, 


HM uſſonins a great follower of Plato, as well 
as Apollonins Thyanems, LET nn, 
making uſe of their Philo- $7444 Philoſopbie ul- 


Tk fra quam conceſſnm Ro» 
ſophy to the diſturbance of fo buſi 


Aﬀairs under Domitian, in prudentia mutris coer-= 
obliged chat Emperour to cet, Tacit, incjus 
drive all philoſophers from vita» 

Rome , by an Edit very 

injurious to them , and which did much leſſen 
the credit of Philoſophy : Though ?cis pretend= 
ed, that an Aſtrologer called Xetires Pompoſi= 
anus was the cauſe of this Edit by the Horoſcope 
beereRted of that Emperour, 

"This Perſecution laſted till 7rajans time, who 
grew ſomething more fa- 
yourable to learned men, Sr. in Domiti.Dion, 
though himſelf was not 32/4 verge 
learned. - The Emperour * 
Aarian, who was his Succeſſor, and who loved 
Philoſophy for the ſake of P/utarch his Maſter, 
re-eſtabliſhed the Exerciſe of it in the City of 
Alexandria , where it was almoſt ceaſed fince 
the burning of that Royal School, .and that fa- 
mous Library which the Kings of /£9ypr had 
ercted in their Palace; For 7alizs Caeſar in 
the 


/ 
* 
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the making himſelf Maſter of A /exanariaaſte! 


the death of Pompey , canſed to be fet on fir 
certain ſuſpeRted Houſes about the Palace , th 


flames of which took into the Library, and burg! 


Seven hundred thouſand Volumes, which ha 
been gathered together by the diligence of Ph 
letas the Malter of Philadelphws, and that « 
Eraſto/i henes, and Apollonize the Rhodian , wh 
were Library keepers, The deſire A dries hil 
to be learned was ſo great, that he had fone 
jealouſice of Phav.rinzms bis Secretary , if we 
may believe Sxides, becauſe he was mote 
knowing then himſelf : However ic was bis lor 
to Learning that made bim.recall co Rowe FE 
fetus the great Stoick, Namenius the Platonf, 
and other Philoſophers which had been expelled 
by Domitian, Andit was likewiſe by the order 
of Adrian , that Nycias of Smyrna , Polemm, 
Denys the Sophiſt, of whom Philoftr ates ſpeab, 
Pancrates, and ſeveral other Wiſe men were 
ſent to Alexandriato teach all the Sciences ; and 
that Emperour coming afterwarb 
to Alexandria, propoſed ſundry 
Queſtions to the Philoſopher he had ſenc thither, 
and himſelf reſolved them. 


Ex Spartian 


Antonin, and Marcus Anreiius, who welt | 


his Succeſſors in the Empire, were fo likewiſe i 
the inclinations he had for Pavers eſpecially 
for Philoſophy, which they both very ardent! 
affeted. Herodian ſays in his Hiſtory , that 
the paſſion which arcs Anreliue bad for Phr 


| 


| loſophy, 
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loſophy. brought it into exceeding requelt, 3 
produced great numbers of Philoſophers during 
his Reign ; he eſtabliſhed in the Schools of A- 
thens. the ancient Diſcipline which was much 
decayed, and gave great allowances to the Pro- 
feſſors, as Capitolinue aſſures us ; which Lacian 
ſers forth at large in his Eunuch : Nay, ſo much 
was this Prince affe&ed with the quality of Phi- 
loſophy, that Arhenagoras , of whom Methoat- 
% makes mention among his Eccleſiaſtical Au- 
thors, being ſent to him on the behalf of the 
Greek Churches, complemented him and his Son 
Commodus with the Name of Philoſophers , be- 
lieving he could not. better flatter their Vanity 
then by this Title, 

Maximus of Tyrus, agreat Platoniſt, who 
had been one of the Maſters of Marcus Anre- 
liz , contributed largely towards the making 
him love Philoſophy, and towards bringing the 
DoArine of Plato into vogue in his Court. N#- 
menius, of whom E nſebins ſpeaks, q 
who had a great Reputation un. E%(- in przp. 
der. the ewo Antorives, and that 0b de 
Cronizs, who writ in the ſame time a part of the 
Hiſtory of the Academy,did both the one and the 
other, raiſe ſo much the credit of Plato 1t Rome, 
that his DoRrine became a /« mode among the 
Ladies at Court ; inſomuch, that a Sroick called 
Apollonins , of whom Photius GS 
ſpeaks, writ a Hiſtory of the Phor, in Biblior_ 
Platenich, Ladies, Apuleins, who was of Man- 

danra, 
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| daura, and Gallen that famous Phylician , both! 
of this Court, added likewiſe much credit 
Plato, by. what they writ on his DoQrine, 34 
ogenes Laertins yet added more to the Repun 
ration of this Philoſopher , by that admirahl! 
Work he compoſed on the Hiſtory of the Ani, 
ent Philoſophers, which he dedicated to a Li 
of Sevorus Court, called Arrhia, paſſionatgh 
affeRionatefor Plato, as he ſays himſelf , andth 
ſame which Galen cur'd of a werkneſs of $9 
mach wich his Treacle. 71;a the Empreſser| 
couraged by the Example of her Husband Ser} 
rus, (who was much :::ore favourable to Learn: 
ing then the Emperour Commedus his Prete 
ceſlor, ſhewed great reſpe& to the Sciences, al 
Learned men, as Dzou reports; and it was 
that commanded Phz/oftrates to write the Lifed 
Apollonins T hyanens, ſuch was her inclinationt 
philoſophy. In fine, the reputation of Sexi 
Empiriaus, who was the chief of the Fil 
Academy, made Plato very conſiderable unde 
the Antonines, and even to the Reign of Severn 
there was ſcarce any other Philoſophy taught ! 
Rome, but that of Plato, 

Such was the eſtate wherein ſtood the Philo 
phy of - P/atoinall this firſt age, which was tit 
of the birth of the Charch, and the Eſtabliſhme" 
of our Religion, and the greateſt obſtacle wii 
the Apoſtles, and their immediate +ucceſv 
found in propagating the Goſpel , was Philo 
phy, of which the world was then ſo full, - 
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no ſoorer did St, Paw! ap- 


pear in Arhens t0 Preach W441 Epicurcs & 


s difſerebant cum 

Peſns Chri/: , but the E ps nog A þ-woying quad 
cureans and Stacks riſe Up xult ſeminar vero hic 
apainſt him,as we may read - d:icrre, 17, At, 
in fs. And St, Axſtin in 4thenenſes ad nth't 

| ; clud vacabant , js 
the diſcourſe he makes on alit diccire ant audiig © 
the Sermon of that Apoſtle, 1 14.4 novi. this, 
affirms him to have had no 
preat ſucceſs, becauſe there reigned at Arhens 1 
ſpirit of curioſity, onely extencing ir fel to fa- 
tisfie the appetite people hid to learn ſomething 
new. This fancy of reaſoningeve. y where upon 
Principles of Philoſophy increaſed daily undec 
tioſe Emperours I but now ſpoke ©f Upon 
which Lucian makes perpecual railleries: te 
neyer is in a better humour, nor never ſpexks 
better things , then of thoſe Fhiloſophers, and 
of the head Philoſophy had gain'd in thoſe days, 
which he takes pleaſure on all occaſions to render 
ridiculors, 

So that the knowing men that were :ar.ong 
the Chriſtians, that they might not be at conti- 
nual oppoſitions with the learned :mong the 
Heathen, who d:{/ained to hearken to any who 
made not profeilion of ſome Philoſopiy, took 
at laſt part with the Platoniſts, becauſe the 
NoRrine of Plato was then mo{t in. vogue For 
the Stcicks began to loſe their credic . |laterch 
and Lacian having made evident the filſiry of 
their yirte, in diygrs of their works, nd 
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it happened to their exceſs of ſeyerity , whic 
happens generally co all exceſſes , to fall at hl 
into looſeneſs; and their wiſe man in 7dea ww 
become a meer Chymers. The Philoſophy «f 


Epicurus , which taught the Art of enjoyin} 
pleaſures methodically , began likewiſe in pro| 


greſs of time to become infupportable , by the 
natural importment of paſſions which becone 
more violent when they are flattered, as was ſert 
in this Set, and though Epicxrus ſeem'd one 
ro aim at the pleaſure of the mind, yet his Phi 
loſophy became fo ſenſval in the end, thati 
was utterly cried down by || that were tru 
virtuous : For Ariſtotle was yet but little known; 
ſo all declared for P /ato, LOO 

For it was believed, that beſides the not h4 
ving for abſolute oppoſites all thoſe multituds 
of Philoſophers, of which the world was ful 
it would be the beſt means to weaken the forcs 
of the reſt, ro apply themſelyes co thoſe whol: 
Opinions were leaſt contrary to the Principls 
of. our Religion; and the Se&t of Plato wi 
judged the moſt proper of all others, for tit 
Chriſtians to enter into ſociety with : Tit 
principal reaſons of which were, that the Schod 
of Plato finding nothing certain in nature, (i 
uncertainty, 'it 'was gueſſed eafier to introduc 
our lights into thaſe ſpirits, which were alread), 
as it were, prepared to quit their own opinion 
by the profeſſion of a Philoſophy fo little obli: 
nate in their Principles; that that Wiſdom whid 
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acknowledged its want of power to find any 
thing true upon earth , would more readily diſ- 
poſe the mind to a ſubjeRtion to truths chat 
came from Heaien, that it would be facile for 
that Se to acknowlzdpe the neceſlity of Faith, 
which held all natural knowledge onely for pure 
opinion ; that that Philoſophy which rais'd man 
above himſe'f by the method of its 7dea's, thar 
relieved him againſt his proper ſenſe, by making 
him doubt of all things, might more readily 
be diſpoſed to Chriſtiinity , which raiſes us a- 
bove humane, and fixes us to divine things, 
that Plato teaching man in the Dialogue of 
Cratles , and in that concerning Death , thax 
the Body is onely the Priſon and Sepulchre of 
the Soul, might likewiſe inſpire the contempe of 
it, and diſpoſe to that virtuous Mortitication, 
ſo neceſſary to a Chtiſtian: And in fine, thata 
Soul that obſerved in all its faculties nothing but 
wants, and real miſeries, as P/ato teaches in his 
Phedon, and in other of his Works, would with 
little difficulcy relliſh thoſe Maximes of Chriſti- 
an humility , which begin to form man to per- 
_— by a ſenſible knowledge of his nothing- 
nels. 

. Theſe are the chief reaſons that made the 
Chriſtians determine to accommodate themſelves 
to the Sect of Plato, inthe neceſlity they found 
themſelyes of embracing ſome one; and this 
neceſſity appear'd more evident by the conver« 
ſion of 7uftine the Philoſopher, who was after- 
L-3 wards 
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more difpoſ-d his ſpirit to ſubmit to the truths of 
our Faith, then Plato's Vhi:oſophy, of which 


he had been a great follower. He profeſles like. 


wile his Di-logue to Thryphon, ibat after having 
fought truth in all the Schools of 1 hiloſophy, 
he had found only in that of Plato wherewithto 
raiſe him above earth, where all the reſt ſcem'd 
rather to fix him, Thelike happened to T atien 


his Scholar, who was a great Platonich ; ſorhe | 


learnt at Rome that Philoſophy that prepared 
bim for Chriſtianity. 2Y#adratus Liſhop of 
Athens, who writ an Apolepy for our Religion 
ro the Emperour Adrian, of which St. Jerome 
ſpeaks, and which was the V.odel of that after- 
wards writ by St. Jaſtin, this Duadratus, | 
ſay, as ailo Apollizarins Biſhop of Hierapuls, 
and eciiton Biſhop of Sardes, were great fol 
lowers of Plats s DoQtrine, 

I ſpeak not of thoſe other i athers, who de- 
fended apainit the Heathen the Holineſs and In- 
nocence of our R<:ligion by the Purity of their 
Zeal, and Solidity of cheir Reaſqns : As Arifir 
dcs, who maintained by his Philoſophy the C0- 
ſpel of FESUS CHRIST under Aarian; 
and that wiſe Apo!lonizze, who with all the ſplen- 
dour of his Senators Purple, juſtified the fcan- 
dal of the Creſs under the + mperour Comm:dm, 
who cauſed him to be bebeaded, Nor will 
ſpeak of Athenagoras, of Panthemns mentioned 


by Erſcbins, of Methodins, and of that Barat 
{ants, 


| 


wards a Martyr, he profeſſed that nothing had | 
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[ants, who writ againſt Marcion, But I cannot 
paſs by with filence that moſt accompliſhed of 
all Platoniſts, and moſt ecellent of all the Fa- 


' thers, the great Origen , who defended with ſo 


much ſucceſs the DoQrine of FESUS 
CHRIST apainſt Ce/ſz, the preacelt Enemy 
it then had Nor did he undcrcake its defence, 
till after having arm*d his ſpirit with the Do» 
arine of F/ato, of which he was ſo eager a 


' Profeſſor, as all the world knows, Saint Aſ{sn 


likewiſe profeſſes in divers parts 

of hi; Works, thac among all , Lib. de vera he 
the prophane Authors he had - Bots Barr 
read, he found none with ', 4.8.2, @9. 
whom he could more readily 

incline co enter into a negotiation in matter of 
Religion, then the P/4toni/ts ; and he aſſures us, 
that the moſt illuſtrious Doctors of his time 
became Chriſtians out of the Schools of Plato. 
Thediſtruſt which theſe Fathers of the two firſt 
Ages had of the Philoſophy of Ariftetle, whicti 
conſulted onely pure ſenſe and reaſon, and 
ſeem'droo much faxed to them, contributed nor 
alittle to make the Do Irine of Plato more re- 
commendable co the Primitive Chriſtians. 

But after all, this admirible Philoſophy, the 
(plendour of which at firſt dazled mens minds; 
reigned onely for a time; there was at laſt 
found poyſon to be concealed under theſe flow- 
ets, .Tertullias was one of the firſt that diſco- 
red it, his haying taken part with the $cR of 

L 4 ow the 
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the Stoicks, was that perhaps ſet him on to & 
clarehis animoſity againſt the P/atoniffs , whon 
he calls the firſt Authors of thoſe Hereſies thy 
. ſprung up in histime. The misfortune of 04; 
gen to fall in ſo dreadful a manner into Errow, 
made likewiſe the greateſt part of the (>brifia 
open their eyes, and confeſs Plzto the authord 
his diſorders. Saint Hyppolitus Martyr , whok 
Writings are ſo highly approved'by St. Jer, 
| and by E{«bIs, declaims loud 

Euſcl, in Anutich. ty againſt this Philoſopher, s 
the moſt dangerous of Ul, 

 Lattantins, and Arnobins, both the molt famon 
Ora:ours of their time, writ vehemently again! 
Plato in thoſe admirable Books of theirs per 
ned about the latter end of the third Ape: Bu 
of all the Fathers of thoſe times, none ſeems to 
have more juſtly blamed the Docrine of thut 
7 biloſopher then St, ChriſoKome, in the Prefact 
to his Homilies on St. Matthew, where he maks 
Plato paſs for a Viſionary, and the 1dea's of hs 
Commonwealth for Extravagancies. 
*Twas then now firſt diſcerned, that this Phi 
loſophy was not altogether ſo favourable to 
Chriſtianity as was believed; becauſe it fought 
out the truth onely not to find it, that it acc: 
ſtomed the ſpirit to doubt in the moſt certain 
things ; and that it plac d Science orely in irreſe 
lution, and in thoſe doubts of which it made 
Profeſſion. It appear'd afterwards, as it came 


to be more known, to be as much oppoſite fo 
| our 
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our Religion, as it ſeem'd to be conformable ; 
for Plato having mixt . his own imaginations 
with what he bad learn: in e/£gypt by Traditions 
from the Jews , did inſenfibly inſpire the mind 
with a liberty co rnivgle his Viſions with things 
eſtabliſhed. In his School likewiſe were formed 
the Eereſies of the Gnoſticbs, and the Valenti. 
nians, as Tertullian obſerves, 
who tells us in the book of the F Tertul. cap 7, 
; e rizl, 
Soul, T hat the Doftrine of Plas 1,11 6034 de Pla 
to was become the ſeaſoning of toner omnium be. 
all herefies. St, Epiphanins ſays reticorum aflum 
the ſame things in bis Works, 4* condimentun, 
where he tells us, that moſt aw” og liv, de 
part of the Hereſies of bis ; | 
time, eſpecially the Marcionites, and the Mars- 
chees, were come out of the School of Plats, 
Saint Cyril calls it the Fountain of Ignorance 
and Impiery ; from which ſprang Arrianiſme, 
which ftirr'd up ſo great troubles in the Church. 
For this rezſon likewiſe Szint Gregory Nazian- 
zen treats the Works of this | hiloſopher as Chi= 
mera's and Iiluſions: And St. Azfiz, who had 
ſo much eſteem for him in his youth , becauſe 
he found him pleaſant, began to accuſe bim 
when he came to riper years; he writ likewiſe 
againſt this Se& that Work he calls againft the 
Academians, where he confeſſes, that the Do» 
Qrine of* P/ato had put bim into irreſolutions ; 
and he repents in the Pook of his Retrall ations, 
his 
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his having had any eſteem or complaiſance for 
him, - Saint Ambroſe likewiſe does much diſre. 


liſh him in his Writings againſt chac Philoſopher, * 


as Cardinal B aronirs teſtifies. 


Bar, adann. 384 arn. Eccl. 


We find| kewiſe that 7eſti» the Martyr, T4 
ticen his Diſciple, .{1henagoras, Bardeſanes, and 
the other Apologilts of the Goſpel , who in the 
end of the firſt Age, and during all chat ſecond, 
had fo much cri:d up P/ato, were not very cor- 
re& in-their Opinions , but fell almoſt all into 
that Errour concerning the myſtery of the Tri 
nity ; for which Arrizs was aiterwards con- 

demned. Tati:x, who hid þ 
" Bar. Annal. couragiouſly defended the Reli 
; 5% ranks gion nnder Marous Aurtlin, 

A became head of the Excratife 
by the DoQtrine of Plato, Tertullian lays, 

"ES PRE thit 1arcion made a falſe Ide 
herer, c. 5. of God by that he had taken 

| from this Philoſopher, Sabeli- 
zs became not a Heretick, but by his ob(linq 
in Plato's Dofrine, and defil'd by his imagins 
tionsthe Puricy of Chriſtianity, as fair water is 
d:filed by mixing it with mud, as 7 heodoret ob: 
ſerves, Saint Bajil ſays, that the thought of 


T 120er :5o 1, d; curand, :f:&ib, Grecotum, 
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Plato concerning the Chaos wh.ch preceded the 
Creation of the World ini his Trex, where he 
ſpeaks of the tarth ;s 6f a« any*s prepared for 
the drawing a | iflare or, is an errour formed 


by him from the hr{t wo: ds of Geneſis which he 


tad read. 


Terra autem ck inanis & vacua, Ocn, r, 


Therefore the F:thers of the third and fourth 
Age that knew che danger of P/ato's Philoſophy, 
utterly diſtruſted it, thouph it had received ap- 
probation among the C5r3/!ians of the firit and 
ſecond Age, Yet it bec+me more famous and 
flouriſhing.then_ ever among the Heathens, un- 
der the Emperors God; an, / hilip, Valerian, and 
7alian, by the W orks of PI tixus, who was th: 
frſt and moſt fanzous Commentatour on Plats. 
Th.s P.otin was of A gypt, he fludied Ph.lo'o- 
phy in Alexandria under that Ammonizs , wno 
trom a Porter became one of the greateſt Philc= 
ſophers of his time, and who was a Chriſtian. 
T ryphon the Scholar of 0r37en reproched this 
Platinua, for having ſtole from Namenzizs who 
lived under the Antozines, what he had writ of 
Plato, of which Zcelizs juſtifies him inan ex- 
preſs Work. However it were, P/otin explains 
the DoQrine of P/atoin ſo excellent a manner, 
in th:t Commentary he made , that it may be 
[ id he added to his fame in the Court of Gallic - 

BEE 5 
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» , for the Emperor and the Empreſs Sali 
had both ſo much eſteem and confiderati 
for Plotings, that they permitted him to eſtabliſh 
the Government P/aro had given the Zaea of, i 
his Books of the Commonwealth, in a City d 
Ttaly , which they gave bim to make trial in; 
But this deſign came to nothing for many re 
ſons; though P/orinxs was the [nftrument of mz 
king re-flouriſh- the Do&rine of P/ato in that 
+7... gfe; for. wes in 
Recentiores 10.10/09 School were bred up al 
nbiliſſomi quibus Plato K | 
[efardus placuit n1'n- Boſe Niultrious Plaronift 
erint dick Academ'ct (ed of the fourth and fifth 
Platonici quibus ſunt 3: Ape, Amlins, Perphyrin, 
a: a Av wrzevy om Tamblicns, Sopater, Proclu; 
blew Porpbyrn 9:5. and Daaſens, who fs 
teeded one another, and 
who found new allurements in Philoſophy by 
the kindneſſ:s they received from the Empe 
rors, and eſpeciaily from 7ulian the Apoitar, 
whoſe Reign was the more favourable to the 
Platonifts, becauſe he had ſo much a defire to 
be one; Beiore he came to be Emperour, he 
made a Voyage 0 Arhens, on purpoſe to take 
the Gown of 1 hiloſophy, and to be received 
into their Forms, that he might make a more 
declared Profeffion of it ; and afterwards being 
Emperour, he advanced Philoſophers co publick 
Charges , giving them part in his aFairs, Þy 
making them Governours and Super-intendents 
inthe Provinces, 
But 
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But this great Credit of V/ato decayed under 
the Succeſſors of 7alian , that is toſ:y, under 
Arcadins, Henorins, and the two 7 heodoſins's 
for theſe Emperours being become .: hrittians, 
complied with che Opinions cf Sr. Chryſeftome, 
St. Perome, and St. Anftin, who hid found out 
the falfity of chat Doftrine, *Tis grue, that 
ſome time before thz Emperour Couftantine, in 
the diſcourſe he made to the | athers aſſembled 
in the Niceze Councel, praiſed much the Morals 
of this Philoſopher ; and above all , that place 
where he ſpeaks of reward and puniſhment to 
the good and evil after death. Nor was it ever 
intended utterly to blame all in P/ato, becauſe 
there was ſome danger found in him; which 
danger never appeared inore, then after refleQi- 
on made onthe dreadful Adventures of Apolons- 
us Thyanins , Plotinus, P:rpbyrins, Fulian the 
Apeſtate, Iamblics', Proclas, and ſeveral other 
Plaroiſts, who became either Magicians or A- 
theiſts, : Plotinzs ſuffering himſelf to be ſedu- 
ced at Rome by an LA gypriau Prieſt , began his 
Witchcrafts in the Temple of 1/:. Porphyrins 
became a Perſecutor of the Church : and Falian 
grew a {trier follower of P/ato *frer he bad 
rencunced. Chriſtianity, for in the foundation 
of it this Philoſophy leads by irs doubts, and by 
incredulity, either co Impjety, or Pyrrhoniſme, 
"Tis ſaid likewiſe, that Afaximrs of Ephe- 
ſus, who was Miſter to the Emperour Julian, 

drew 
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crew h m to Paganiſme by a ſecret Ph loſop| 
he bad learnt of Jamblicys ; ut this Maxiny 
became fo odious for the abominations of bl 
Philofophy, which was a perfe& Magick , thi gl 
the Emperour Valentiniay put him to death, x be 
Socrates obſerves in his Hiſtory, We may fin KR 
lizewiſe in one of che Epigrams of Callimachu} 
that a certain Cleom/rozs, a great follower 6 # ul 
Plato, thre » himſelf down from a Rock out « lc 
a defire to dye, which the reading this Phils} 
ſopher had inſpired him with. All thetfe txin J 
ples ade ir appear ineffe:t how dangerous thi 
Philoſophy was, 

Towards the end of the fifth Age there wir 
France a Biſhop of Viexna called 17 amercn, 
who made head tor P/ato, but ic came to no & 
fet. In fine, this Philoſophy was almo! utterly 
caſt off under the Emperours 1awmritins, Ph 
cas , Heraclitus, and even to the end of the 
eiphth Age. The incurſion of the Goths into 
Ttaly in the time of the Emperour Amnaſtsþn, 
the Wars of the Sarrazevs in Aſia, the taving dl 
Al:xandria by the Muſſu!mans, which happen- 
ed in the Twentieth year of the Hegpira, an! 
the 642. of our $3viour, the Perſecution rai 
ſed agtinſt Philoſophers in the year 75 0. bythe 
Emperour Leo 1/auricus, who ciuſed his own 
Miſter to be burned, and many other Piilolo- 
pers together with their Books; and other 
fact like d ſgraces atchieyved the final ns 
Stucy, 
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p Stady , and the credit of Philoſophy , and 
»} brought to nothing the Repuration of Plato in 
4 thoſe places where he had ſhore with moſt 
hl glory. The uſe I\kewiſe of the Greek, Tongue 
| began to be aboliſhed in .gzp: under che 
Fn Reignof the Caliph Valid, who reſided at Da- 
maſcus; this Prince forbidding the Greeks to 
$# uſe any other Language ſave the Arabick in pub. 
lick ARs, which much increafed that ignorance 
which now began to overſ_ read all Greece and 
m1 Taly.” 
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CHAP. IV. 


The Adventures of the Se&, and 
Doctrine of Ariſtotle in the 


Eight firſt Ages. 


He merit of Ariſtotle began as I have faidto 
be knownin ome by the diligence uſed by 


Anadronicas, to reſtore his writings, and the fre. | 


quent praiſes which Cicero gave him in diyets 
places of his works , but it muſt be acknowledg- 
ed, that it required much time and great lightto 
ſound this Abyſle and to ſearch him to the hot- 
rom ; becauſe that after all there was in this Au- 
thour Clouds to diſperſe , difficulties to clear, 
and Bryers and Thorns to root out, which was 
the cauſe he could not be well underſtood till after 
a long time of indy, and after having penitrated 
into his Dogcrine with profound meditations, 
Now follows the progreſs of the adyentures 0l 
his Se, and of his Philoſophy, 

Athenadorus of Tarſis,, of whom Plutarch 
makes mention, was the firſtthat in the Courtof 
Angnſtus, made known the Categories by thathe 
wricupon them, of which $implicins ſpeaks witd 
much commendation, Plararch ſayes Res 
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That Nicholas of Damaſcus, a great Peripatician, 
and much loved of the Emperour, taught him 
Arifutle by the books which he writ of his Do. 
arine, This Philoſopher , faith Sxidar, miade 
lixewiſe a Kind of Cakes of an exquiſite taſt, 
which Augaſt#s loved exceedingly : Theſe Cakes, 
ſayes he, plezſed him better then all the writings 
of his Maſter, by which he profited little ; that 
Prince being then affeRed with nothing bur the 
Verſes of Virgil and Horace. Strabe (ayes, 
That in the time of Angus ewo other Philoſo- 
phers, named Zenarchus and Athenens, both 


of Feleucia came. to Kome to teach Ari- 


fotles Philoſophy, which Zenarchus bad before 
tzupht at Arhexs, and at Alexandria; For all a- 
ble men came then to Rome to make themſelves 
known, as I have before obſerved. There was not 
any Philoſopher follower of Ariſtotle, who gain- 
ed any reputation under the Reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula and Clawdins. | 

Nero had a Pecipatition for bis inſtruRer, call- 
ed Alexander 0f e/£g44, as Snidas (ayes; but 
this Philoſopher had not the credit to make the 
DoQrine of Ar;/totle very conſiderable in a Court 
where Burrsys and Seneca, both Stoicks, had fo 
much power : There was likewiſe one Adra- 
ftus, who - laboured about the writings of 
Ariiotle, to arrange the Books in their due 
place, and put the Chapters in their natural 
order , but his work is loſt, Sorion , who 
was Seneca*s maſter , together with Soſogines, 
and Hermipps, forſook the DoQtrine of Plato 
| | M co 
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to follow that of Ariſtotle : And though 
the Spirit of intrigue reigned much among people 
of quality under the ſucceeding Emperours, ye] | 
there was found in the Cour 
Tagenium iltuftre of }/irtel{ivus a man of wiſdom, 
altio 4bus ſtudijis Hel amed Helvidins Priſcu 
vidius drdit non ut who 2volied bimſelf dil 
plerigg magnifico Phis ppiiea mymielt Giligert. 
loſophie nomine ſigne ly to Philoſophy, Nor ( faih 
orium velaret ſed quo 7 acitus, with intent tomah 
firmior adverſus fo'= make it a ſpecions pretext fu 
0 _ * _w "ſloth and idleneſs, as other 
"ry PBa marie dia, but to ſtrengthen his Sul 
alainſt the divers events o 
of fortune, which che fickleneſs of Emperours hal 
made very frequent, To this ffudy retired 
with him Pets, and his Son in Law Thraſea, 
who lad Souls too preat to behold the infamy 0 
the government under which they lived. 
Domitia»'s perſecuting Philoſophers , joynl 
with the ſcorn thrown onPhiloſophy it ſelf,now at 
Rome,didmuch diſcredit thisStudy throughout the 
whole Empire : But its credit began to revive 
under Adrian, and amongſt the wiſe nien that 
had reputation in his Court, among whom F«- 
vonins the Peripatician was One of the next c0N- 
ſiderable, Tawrzs of Berytus who compoſed: 
diſcourſe of the difference between the Philoſo- 
phy of Plato, and that of Ariſtotle, ſignallized 
himſelf in the Court of Commedas,and A lexandtt 
the Aphrodiſean, was the firſt profeſſor ofthe 
Peripatetick philoſophy, eſtabliſhed at Reweb? 
Marcus Anrelins , and Lucins Verxs, as bil: 
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ſelf bears witneſs in his Commentaries, this 
learned man was the firf} that opened the Car- 


' riere, to that multitude of Commentarors on 


Ariefttle, which followed him, ard likewiſe the 
moſt underſtanding and cleareſt of them all, 
Galen Pbyſic.an to Aſarcas Antoninus, the moſt 
gallant and delicate wit, and moſt knowing man 
of the Conrt , addicted himſelf much to the 
DoRrine of Ariftorle; and writ Commentaries 
full of Learning on the works of that Philoſo- 
pher, Alexander of Danmaſe ns tizught then at 
Athent the DoQtrine of Ariftorle, as Ammonins 
Saccas did at Alexandria. The reputation of 
this Ammmis. was great by reaſon of his extra* 
ord.nary Genius ; and haying his Spiric filled with 
the Dorine of Plato, and thar of Ariſtotle, 
which he had joyned together, he began firſt of 
all roſet forth a philoſophy framed of the one and 
the other, which the learned afterwards embra- 
ced, as Plotinus, Porphyrius, Sipfion of Alex- 
aria, his Scholer Prec/as, whom Simplicius 
calls the Maſter of his Maſters, and after them 
many more, 

In this t:me which was ſo fertile in great per- 
ſons, the depth of the Cenius of Ariſtotle be- 
gin to be known, through the great diligence 
wherew th the learned applyed themſelyes to the 
fiudy of his Do&rine, and to the explaining it 
by their Commentaries, ſuch were Aphroaiſens 
under Antonine, Aſpaſius under Commedns, $y- 
en under Gordian, Porphyrins under Galienxr, 
| M 2 and 
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and Azrelian, Proclus under 7alian the ſecond, 
Ammonins his Scholer, who has writ ſo well on 
the book of The interpretation of Ar4;7 otle under 


V alentinian, Didimns, who was the Maſterof| 


St. Ferome under Gratian , Themiſtins under 
Jovinian and Yalens St. Auguſtin under Honorin, 
Olympiodorns under the young T heoaoſins, Sim- 
plicins and Philoponus under 7»? in and 7uftinian, 
Boetins under the Emperour Anaſtaſius,and Ky 
T heodoric, not to ſpeak of Aſcelpins, Priſcian, 
Dixippus, Damaſcins, and an infinity of other, 
All theſe great men, who were the moſt learned 
of theſe firſt Ages, contributed by their work 
ro the making of the DoErine of ArsFotle be 
underſtood by the world, which the more it was 
known, the more it was eſteemed. The ewl 
rreatment of the Emperour Caracals tothe fol 
lowers of this Philoſophy, was not very prejir 
dicial to the Se, by reaſon of the ſlight opini- 
on all the world had of bim, having made him: 
ſelf contemptible by his extravagances ; for he 
unjuſtly put to death Papiniar, the greatel} man 
of the Emp.re, and with much brutiſhnels per 
ſecuted all virtuous ahd learned men. 

The opinions of the Chriſtians in the three firl 
Ages, where not ſo fayourable to A rstotle ast0 
Plato; but in progreſs of time the reputario0 
of Ariſtotle increaſed ſo much the more, # 
men applied themſelves to vnderſiand him, ON 
the contrary, that of Plato decayed upon exam 


nation of it, The Truth is, the prinkins® 
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thers at firſt diſtruſted Aysfotle as a Philoſopher, 
who conſulced too much witch Senſe and Reaſon ; 
they judged his DoRtrine improper to Chriſtiani- 
ty, which es a perfet ſubmiſſion of Rea- 
ſon, too much relied upon by this Philoſopher , 
theythoughe him coo natural, too politick, too 
refined ; in ſhore coo much a Philoſopher, in. 
ſomuch that they ſuffered him not in their Libra- 
ries, Tertnllian accounts of 
bimas of a miſerable Sophiſt, ; —_ lib, I, de 
under -whorm' all the enemies FTA 
wy WRC ITE 
to fight for,anddefenderrour, 19/9pbiam,zd Coll, 
and believes that it was of his 
Dodrine that the Apoille in theEpiſtle to the Col- 
lifſions ad viſes the faithful to beware, becauſe 
t was dangerous. This danger might indeed 
de perceived by the exan:ple of the T heodoſtans, 
er the Emperour Sevexys, who made uſe of 
the Method and reaſonings of Aritorle, to up- 
bold their errour, The Car- ; 
_ _=_ apr -p ea : ors da-p ph Ecc', 
ving fer up the Image 
of this Philoſopher with he — rae 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and for having adored him out 
of an-extrayagant zeal to his Do@rine, -The 
Eten; were excommunicated by the Church, 
indby the Arians themſelyes, from whom:-they 
_ for teaching their Scholers the 
ries of Ariſtotle forCate- 
ime, The Antinomians were ©*ieÞ: HI. c:27/ 
M 3 tranſ- 
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ported to ſuch anexceſs of Impiety, as to bear 
more reſpect to this wiſe Heathen, then to the 
uncreated wiſdom, + 

Origine in his Books pen Celſw, "who fron 
a 7ew eurn'd Heathen, begins one of the fir 
among the Chriſtians to cry down Arifotle on 
of the prepoſſeſſion he had for Plato ; and he. 
cauſe indeed he found too much reaſon inhis 
Philoſophy, his Spirit accuſtomed to the pleaſing 
and flouriſhing Air of Plato, could not com 
ply with that of Arzfotle, The moſt par 
of the other Fathers entertained his opinion, s 
St. ?u#in in bis Dialogue to 7 ryphon; St.Clk 
mens Alexandrings, in his advertiſement to the 
Gentiles; St. Ireness, in bis Book againſt Heri- 
ticks; St, Enuſebins in divers places of his works, 
St. Athanaſius againſt Macedonian ; St. Baſl, 
and St. Gregory of Nice againſt Exvnomins; $i 
Gregory Nazianzes in his twenty fixta andthir. 
ty ſeventh rations; St. Epiphanizs in bis it 
cond Book of Herefies , Fau/tin in his Book 
gainſt 'the Arrians ; St. Ambroſe in the firſt book 
of his Offices; St. Chryſoſtome on the Epiſtle 
to the Reman; St. Cyril againſt the Em 
perour falian , and a world of othen 
who found ſomething to ſay againſt Arifutle, 
out of - the fear they had leaſt it ſhould imprint 
in the Chriſtians a CharaRer of his Logick,whic 
is panRilious inall things, and utterly oppolite 
to Faith, which requires only ſubmiſfion : The 
belieyed it cafie to make' an ill uſe of _ 
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Arine of this Philoſopher , becanſe they had not 
well comprehended it, ze are called faithful, 
faid St, Chryſcſtome, to the end that by | 
contempt of hamane reaſon we may co 14 . 
raiſe our ſelves to the heights of © Fen: 
faith, ; 

Yet in the end it was found that this art of 
reaſoning taught by Ariſtotle, had nothing falſe 
init; but was indeed very ſolid, and might be 
of uſe j8 our Religion, the which ſupernatural 
as itis, is yet conformant toreaſon, Anatolins, 
whom Exſebins calls the moſt knowing of his 
time, and who was afterwards Biſhop of LZaod:- 
c44, was the firſt Chriſt;an that taught the Do- 
Qrine of Ars/for/e , at Alexavaria , and who 
began to make him be underſtood towards the 
end of the third Age, under the Empire of Di- 
olefian, the authority of this learned man re- 
eſtabliſhed that of Ay;forle in egypt, and 
and gaye him reputacion in 7taly, Themiftins a 
famous Peripatician, and intimate friend to St, 
Gregory Nazienzen, not being able to mollifie 
the Spirit of the Emperour Yalens towardsthe 
Chriſtians, yet added much to the glory of Ar:- 
fatle, under the Empire of Theodeſ6ns, who did 

| honour to tru'! him, though he were a 
Heathen with hisSonArcagi- 

a;, during A Voyage he made Peripatelicorum ſen? 
into Tray. St. ; Aida ſpeaks Sper page (ynaf fag e 
an oourably of Ariſtotle ——>+ pe ah 
n us ſecond book again Pe- | 
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lagins. St, Auſtin, who had ſopiercing a Spirit, 
would never haye thought this Author worth hi 
labour, had he not eſteemed bim ; and in thok 


books he has writ apainſt Creſconins, he blangh 


much the Grammarian Dozxatif#as for endeayor- 
ing to deprive the Church of the uſe of Logick, 
ſo uſeful for the defence of its truths, Thee 
doret gave preat praiſes to that admirable blind 
man Dydimnus of Alexandria, one of the moſt 
knowing men of his time; becauſe he well un 
derſtood the DoRrine of Ar;Forle, he extoll 
him for having ſo clearly explained him inhis 
Commentaries, made about the end of the 
fourth Century. Yiforinus who was one ofthe 
Maſters of Sr, 7erome, and whom this Farhet 
puts in the number of the Eccleſiaſtical writer, 
begins to tranſlate into Latine the IntroduQion 
of Porphyrins, which is neceſſary for the under 
ſtanding of the works of Ar;Fotle, Pretextatu! 
tranſlated into that Language his books of tht 
A naliticks, 

The Emperour Thoodeſius the younger, who 
had ſo great paſſion for Learning, by report 
of Sozomenes, cauſed to come from Greece 1 
Peripatetick Philoſopher, named Celſas, to tead 

Philoſophy at | Rome, ill 
$f. Hi. Eccl. pref, whom the Emperour had: 
great conſideration, as 5m 
wachs sin his Epiſtles aſſures us , and'that Em 
perour took great care to cauſe able people t0 
come from  theys to inſtru the Rowas youth, 

& at 
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and to make the love of | 
[earning flouriſh in his 7&7 precapia ne- 


, . . goliattorom Curatum 
Reign, In fine that illuſtri eſt ut in erndiendis 


ous Roman Severinns Boetins, nubilibus pr eceptores 
who was three times Conſul, ex 4:tica poſecrentur, 
afterbaving ſtudied the ſpace Sym. 1. 9. <p. 13. 
of eighteen years at Athens 

the Philoſophy of Ari/tecrle; and after having 
more particularly ſearched into it by private me- 
diration, and long conſideration, tranſlated into 
Latine ſome works of this Philoſopher , and be- 
camethe firſt, who made this 2uthor be fully un- 
derſtood in the Latine Church, where he was 
not known but by the noiſe made by the tranſ- 
lations and Commentaries of Greek interpreters, 
bis repntation ſpread in a little time through al! 
Italy, fo that Ariſtotle began nor to be abſoiute- 
ſolutely known in the Wet, till the ſixth Cen- 
tury, and it was to Poetizs, who had the great- 
eſt Genius of his time for Le:rning, that he owed 
the Obligation, 

But thouph the labours of Boeris might have 
drawn followers to the | o&rine of 4rif otle in 
a time wherein he had expoſed it to the world 
with ſo much clearneſs , yct ſuch was the miſ- 
fortune of the age, turmoiled with the wars of 
Ttaly, and worſe with the ignorance of the Em- 
perours, that even from Boerizs his time until the 
end of the Eighth Century , there was none 

ut St. Zohn Damaſcenns, under the F mperour 
Croproymus, who appeared to have any ory 
or 
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for philoſophy ; he was a Syria» where there 
was yet ſome remains of Leatning , he addifted 
himſelf to the ſtudy of Ariſtorle, and abridged 
his Logick, Morals and other works, but the ip: 
norance and ſtupidity of that age, and of h 
following was fo great, thatthey were took for 
Necromancers,thoſe who underſtood any things 
Bellarminerepores of Pope Sylveſter the ſecond, 
who was skiltul in Philoſophy and Geometry. It 
appears - by all this diſcourſe, That A4rifotle wi 
bur little known to the Greek, and leſs to the 
Latine Fathers , and ſo little uſe was made of 
him in matters of Religion in theſe firſt Cents 
ries, let us ſee if he has been more happy inthe 
ſucceeding apes ; and to that end examine what 
has been the Fortune of P/ato and Arjfotlrin 
theſe latter times. 
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The” opinions of the learn- 
ed of theſe Eight laſt 
' © Centuries, on the 
opinions of 
Plato. 


"He ſad Eſtate of Greece and 7taly in theſe 
former ages, cauſed by the terrible revo- 
ſution of - thoſe two Empires, left neither 
the leaſure, nor ſcarceti e liberty to thoſe, who 
had moſt deſire to learning, to apply themſelves 
toit, and the confuſion of the times, begort a 
confuſion in the fiudies of Philoſophy , even 
where 1t was projeſſed. Zowaras in the third 
Tome of his Hiſtory, ſpeaks of a Philoſopher, 
tamed Leo, who in the ninth Century under the 
Emperour Afichael, and the Empereſs Theodor 
ts Mother, grew famous at Conſtantinople by 
the favour of Bards the Emperours Uncle, who 
Wsa lover of Learning. This Leo was Biſhop of 
Theſalonica, . the Emperour beſt underſtood bis 
grit by the inſtant ſolicitation. of the King of 
e Sarazens tt) ſend himto him to era ping 
race 
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the Sciences, Photius, -who was afterwards Px: 
rriarch of Conftantinople, and the moſt learned 
of his time, was renowned under the ſame 
Reign; but neither the Patriarch, nor the Bi 
were fo much Philoſophers, as to addi them: 
ſelves either to P/atoor Ariſtotle's Rules, And 
the love of Learning was tterly extin& am 
che Eccleſfiaſticks in the Tenth Cntury ;. becauſe 
the Church enjoyed a profound Peace,and there 
was nothing to {tir up that emulation which he. 
pets learned men, . 

In the end, whether i: were the calm in 
which the Church continued during ſomefdþ 
lowing Centuries, which gave more leafureto 
the DeQors to ſtudy the Fathers, and makete- 
flexions upon the opinions they had had of the 
 Do&arine of Plato, which had appeared fodar 
gerous; or whether the Genius of thoſe times 
inclined not men to the ſtudy of that Philoſophy, 
it was utierly lefc off until the foarteenth. x 
in which the continual wars in the Eaſt, te 
taking of Covffartinople by the Tarks, the Conn- 
ſel of Bafi!, and that of Florexce drew into 
Italy the moſt learned people of Greece, who 
contribnted not a little to eſtabliſh the glo 
ry of Plato, and the reputation of his DoRrine 
in the Weſt. | 

The moſt confiderable of thoſ- Greeks which 
came into Jtely were John Argyropolis, to whol 
the great Coſmo de 24. dicss delivered his two 
Sons to beeducated , Emmanuel Chryſolore br 
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of Plato with Ariſfotle. I72 
firſt who re _ived in'/raly the love of Learning, 
Theodorws Of Gaza, and George of Trebiſond, 
both Zealots for 'the DoRtrine of Arsforle ; 
Beſſarion A'rch-Biſhop of Nice, and Patriarch 
of Conſtantinople ; and Gemi/! nu Plethon, Beſſa = 
rior, who always affected the DoQtrine of Plato, 
which -he preferred betore all others ; having 
beard 'cthe name of Ari/for/ pronounced with 
ſome Elogies in the Counſel of Florence; and 
having urderitood that the moſt famous Divine 
in the Latine Church St. 7 zomas, had been a 
Commentator on his DoQrine, ſeemed much to 
wonder at it ; but he was more ſurprized when 
beſaw the works ofGeorge of Trebiſend, who in 
a Compariſon herween AriFot/- and Plato,which 
be then - publiſhed, gave all the «dyantage ro 
Ariftotle, - which obliged this Patriarch to make 
an Apology for Plato in that excellent work 
which he entitles againſt the Ca/xmniator. . This 
great man had induced obs Palcolog us then Em 
perour of Conſtantinople, to treat of an accom- 
modation with Pope Exgenizes 1V, for the re 
union of the Greek Church with the I atize, anc 
reliſted with much zeal and heat the oppoſitions 
of Mark of Epheſus, who withſtood the de- 
ſign; for which the Pope made him a Cardinal, 
and he employed all choſe advantages his credit 
given him to raiſe the repute of P/ato in the 
Court of Rome; and inthart of Florence, which 
tieneſteemed Letters and learned men, and was 
arady prepoſſeſſed with, the merit of P/ats by 
41 ropolis | | Bute 
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But nothing ſo much added to the affeQin 
the Floremtine Prince had for the Philoſophygf 
Plato, as the diſcourſe Gemiffns Þ lethon tmadein 
his preſence on chat Doctrine. 1arcilins Ficing 
che Son of his Phyſitian Having aſliſted at onedf 


theſe diſcourſes at the age of thirteen years, an 


.haviog app ared much couched with it, as hin. 
ſelf acknowledges in his Preface on Ploting, 
the great Cofimo called him his interpreter upon 
Plato, and' commanded he ſhould be furniſhed 
with the commentaries of P/otinws to prepare 
him for this ſtudy; he made him chief of the 
Academy he then deſigned for the ceachingthe 
DoRrine of Plato in that Eſtate, and ordered 
him an allowance which was paid from that very 
year. The love which this Prince and his ſuc. 
ceſſors, Peter, John and Lanrence de Medicu 
had for P/azo; the writings of Marcilins Ficinw 
on the Doatrine of this Philoſopher, together 
with thoſe of Cardinal ZBeſſarion, and Plethn, 
which were much eſteemed, revived extream) 
the credit of Plato in 7taly; fo that moſt Jearr- 
ed men, who were of any reputation, became 
Platomifts, that is to ſay, FohnCalwacante, 4# 
gelns Pelitian; Cardinal Caſa ; fohn Prcus i 
Mirandula ; Pomponatins, Profeſſor of P adv; 
Ferom Fracaftor, a great Poet, famous phyſi 
tian, and Pupil to Pomponacins, Cardas ; Aretm 
Fred:rick Duke of Urbin; Everard Duke0' 
Wirtenburg; fames Marronins , Profeſſor 


Piſa, who writ both upon Plato and Arif; 
: , 7erone 
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Yrmme Donatus of Yerona , who publiſhed a 
work of the difference of their Philoſophy ; 
Cremenins , Patricins, and a great number of 
Jearned men, who flouriſhed in Jraly inthe fif- 
teenth Century : For as the honſe of Aſedices 
did contribute much to the eſtabliſhment of 
Learning, partly by the knowledge of its Prin. 
ces, and partly by their liberalities to learned 
men ; ſo the moſt part of thoſe who applied 
themſelyes to 1r, entertained their opinions, and 
became favourable to the Dodrine of Plato, 
which was now eſteemed (o pleaſant and apreea- 
able, that it was become the univerſal ſtady of 
all ingenious Spirits. 
Yer in the end 1farcilins 
Ficinus went too far, be- Ker boc providentia 
micched with the love he had _900ins, Meerut At 
for this Philoſophy , For he — que Soli divini 
oolightly entertained in his !:gis authoritate bas 
head a conception of ſup- facile cedantPlaronici 
mg the ſentiments of our —_ Far wt 
y the opinions of Phi- 3... Xt 
blopby; be faid that the $100. Dons 
Dialogue of Criton was a Theologiam. 
hmmary of the Goſpel, 
te endertook to explain by this DoQrine the 
y of the Trinity, chat moſt incomprehen- 
lible and inextricable of all our Myſteries ; he 
would reduce by the authority of Plato the Spi- 
Ns of thoſe who reſiſted the cuthority of Feſws 
Cirift. Theſe exceſſes made many people per- 
celive 
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ceive this Philoſophy'inclined to infideliſcme, finer 
by ſo feeble authority its profeſſors would under. 
take to maintain what ourRe)igion has moſt hard 
ro comprehend, *Twas this {octrine likewile 
that made Picus Miranasla, who'was ſo pal: 


onate for it fall into errour, Aretize into liber. 


tiniſme, Cremomins , Pomponatins, and others 
into incredulity. Cardan the Uhyſitian of Paris, 
who had compoled a mixt Kind of Philoſophy 
of judicial Aſtrology, and a great ramblement 
of the ancient Philoſophers of all .e&s, taught 
under Leo the X. that there were certain Spirit 
in the Air with little bodies ſubtile and nubilous, 
which he had learnt from Plats, with many other 
C himera*s, of which Gadas ſpeaks inin his 5+ 
bliotheca, who adds that his opinions concerning 
the immortality of the Soul were much ſuſped- 
ed, and heas wiſe as he was paſſed for a viſions: 
ry in many things. In this manner was this phile- 
ſophy found, not only vain and dangerous in the 
evil uſe might be made of it, without obſerving 
neceſſary { aution, which obliged Cardinal Zelo- 
mize, who was one of the molt ſolid Spirits offs 
time to divert Pope Clement ViII. who built the 
Colledge of Sapienza at Rome , from founding 
there a Chair tor the teachin;: the DoRrine 
Plato, And we find in the Memoives of I.C ant, 
that one Prz0l;, a noble Venetian, having bee! 
ſent Ambaſſador on the part of that Republick, 
did before his departure deſire him co-procute 


a permiſſion from the King for an 1t alias Dofto! 
| 0c 
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one of his Friends to come and teach at Pars 
the Philoſophy of P/ato, which he well under- 
ſtood, and had long ſtudied ; but the King advi- 
{cd by his Counſel of the danger might accrue by 
the giving roo much credit to this Philoſopby, 


. | would not conſent, 


Father Petas, a Divine of the Society of Jeſus 
in the firſt Chapter of. the ſecond Volume of 
Digenes, ſets forth ;likewife the danger of ſiu- 
dying P/ato, without Randing well on ones guard, 
and to what exceſſes they are ſubje&, who too 
much ſubmit their judgments to the opinions of 
this Philoſophy, all wh.ch he proves by the wri- 
tings of the Fathers, and the ſad examples of 
others, Bur to conclude this part, *ris apparent, 
tit the Do&rine of Pats 1s very little uſed in 
this ape, deſtiny having lock d ir up inthe Clo- 
ſers of ſome declamers, who would grow fa. 
mous in the Seat cf Juſtice, or at its Barr, 
for indeed his diſcourſe has much briskneſs in it, 
but his giving us only the appearances of treth 
layes the Spirits of thoſe that read him in a 
ſeat incertainty of the things he treats of, and 
wearrive at nothing ſolid by his DoRrine, though 
t fillallures and pleaſes. The only good uſecan 
be made of Plato is what St. 41min did, the 
reducing of things by their Idea's to form true 
Mats, P/ato is uſeful likewiſe to give us a flou- 
ing expreſſion proper for thoſe who would be 

t, upon whom having nothing farther to 
obſerye, 1 return to AriFet:e, 
N His 
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His adventures were fo very various in thek 
laſt Centurics, that it will be difficultly apyre 
hended how 'tis poſſible progreſs of tine, 
ſhould make ſuch different judgments of th 
ſame perſon; For never was any Philoſoph 
ereated with more honour and with more infany 
together then that ,of Arsfor/e, the recital 

onderfal; The few learned men that wer 
in the ninth and tenth Centuries, the ignoranc 
of the Greek Tongue, the ſcarcity of good My 
nuſcripts of the Comments made on the work 
of Ariſtotle, put a great flop to the courſed 
his Dorine , men would not truſt his Interpre. 
ters, without conſulting the Orignal Text, be 
beſides the ſubtilty, or rather the profoundnei 
of his Docrine; his ſtile hard and conciſe, which 
required great attention, diverted many mind 
from applying themſelves to it with a ne 
ceſſary fixation of Spirit, The moſt underſ}and& 
ing themſelves imitating the Primitive Father, 
who had negleRed him, believedthis Philoſopher 
ſcarce deſerved examination-; they were diſtruſt 
ful as well as thoſe Fathers, That a Philoſophy 
roo much dependant on Nature, Senſe and Rev 
ſon, could be ar all uſeful in Religion ; there 
were likewiſe halfe witted people , who 
undertook to declaim againſt this hiloſophy; 
becauſe they urderiood it not : Such was the 
Eſtate of the DoQrineof Ariſtotle in the Latine 
Church, which then could not boaſt of manyin- 
telligent perſons ; Idleneſs or the calm and - 
| ene 
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they enjoyed , having reduced moſt of their 


Spirits. *Tis true that the ſimplicity which reign» 
edinthat age,eſpecially among the Eccleſiaſticks, 


and in Monaſteries, where were the only know= 
ing people, c uld not comply with the reaſon- 
ings of 4ri/tctle, which ſeemed to inſpire a Spi- 
rit of contradiRion utterly oppoſite to the ſub- 
miſſions of Faith, which was that obliged Sr, 
Brrnard and Otto Biſhop of Frif»giato declame 
with ſo much zeal againſt Abaillard, and Porren- 
tine Biſhop of Poitiers, for having corrupted 
their: minds with a falſe i ogick learnt from tbe 

ſtudy of Ariſtotle 
The Greeks, who again flouriſhed inthe Ele- 
venth, and ſome ſucceeeding Centuries had ber. 
ter ſtudied Ariforle in thoſe admirable Com- 
ments of the firft ages, which they diligently read, 
Their Tongae which was yet preſerved in Cox- 
ftantinople in deſpite of the Wars, ſerved them 
to entertain ſome converſe with Ariſtotle and his 
Commentators, yer there were but few learned 
men that addiQed themſelves ro the ſtudy of this 
Philoſophy, the moſt that laboured in it were 
Syfnnius, under the Emperour Conſtantine If0- 
nmachns , Pſellus. under Michael Stratifticus ; 
Magentinus and Michael of tpheſws, under or 
about the Reign of Iſaac Cominenns ; Nicepho- 
tus Blemmydes, under the Emperour obn 
Diceas ; Enſtat bins Biſhop of Theſſalonica; 
and Michael Paltologus under Andronicus; Can- 
Mcntenes, who after having thrown off che Im. 
N 2 perial 
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perial Purple, became a recluſe on Mount Athy, 
T heodore Metachyta, George of Cyprus, Chly 
of Epheſus, Daniel Cyrigenes, Glycts, Greogoria, 
Plamyaes, and others under the ſucceeding 
Emperours, who all of them added to the credit 
Ariſtotle in the Greek Church, 

Bur the reputat:on of this great man had er 
tended it ſelf with a much louder fame oyeral 
Africa, amongſt the Arabs and Moors 1 For 
Aahomet , who in the ſeventh: Century, had 
from being got to be general of an Army (tarted 
up Propher, and had eſtabliſhed a new Religion 
by Fire and Sword, made way by his Conquelt 
for the love of Learning in Countries whereit 
had been much negleRed; a thing ordinarily 
atrending on. power and proſperi:y. The til 
Cal-ph of his ſucceſſors, who was obſerved to 
have been this way inclined, was A/manzor, the 
Founder of Bagdat, of the Family of Ben-Abba, 
w ho began to Reign in the 137. year of the 
Hegira; and the 755. of FESUS CHRIST, 
he joyned to the ſtudy of the Law, thatisto0 
ſay, the Alchoran, which was the only ſtudy df 
his ptedecefſors, that of Philoſoph: and Aſtro- 
nomy. The Caliph Abdall-, who began to Reign 
in the year $15, ſent' Ambrſſadors to the Empe- 
rour of Conftantinople , to requeſt of him ſome 
books of the Sciences, which having obtained, he 
cauſed to be tranſlated into his own Language, (0 
ſtir up among the people the love of Learning,thele 
cares were not Fruitleſs; For his wo. Py 

uce 
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d ted many Philoſophers, and very able Phy. 


ſitian$+ 
There are ſome 4 ab Hiſtorians, thzt affirm, 
That Mahomer forbid by his Law the ſtudy cf 
Letters, the better to keep concealed the abſur- 
dities of his Religion under chat ignorance of 
which it made profeſſion, but that the Calyph 
Almamon, or Mamion revived the love of Learn» 
ing by occaſion of a Ghoſt appearing co him in 
the night in the Figure of Ariſtotle, and exciting 
bim to the ſtudy of Philolophy. This Calyp4 
baving overcome the Emperour Michae/, inthe 
Conditions of peace, demanded the Con:nuni. 
cation of their Books, Jt was he, it we m:y 
delieve Scaliger , who cauſed t:+ be tranilared 
nto his Language the 4lmageſt of Ptclomy to 
teach his Subje&s \ſtronomy, 
$0 that the Sciences which had paſſed from 
Greece to italy, paſſed from italy into Aﬀrica, 
topecher with Empire which remained *1l] che 
year 1258, at which time #agdat was t- ken by 
the Tartars ; but the love of Sciences {il} con- 
unued under the Kings of AZ gypr, # ex and 
Morocco; and the ages which were thoſe of 
Ignorance in / xrope, were thoſe of Learning in 
Africa and Egypt : For in thoſe times there 
were there bred up a mulurude of philoſophers, 
whoſe Comments much honoured Ariſtotles 
Dorine inAfrica, where 'twas before unknown. 
The moſt famous of theſe philoſophers were 
dfarabins, Algazil, \lhumazar, Mamicziacr, 
N 3 ft lkinans, 
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Alkindus , Albefagar, Albencini, or Avery, 
Alfarabinus having found in Meſopotamia the 
Books of Ari:1otles Phyſicks, read them fourty 
times. over, and after having ſo often read then, 
writ at the end, That he was ready to read then 
again. Avicennaand Averroes ſignallized then 
ſelves more then others, not only by their Com- 
mentaries; butlikewiſe for the affeRion they made 
themſelves, by their writings appear to have, a 
as well for the Perſon as Doctrine of Ariſta, 
by whica means chey raiſed him to ſo muchae 
dit, that Univerſities were founded for teaching 
the Philoſophy of Ari/ftotle at Conſtantine; at 
Tam, at Tripoly, at Fez, and at Aforocn, 
Picus de Mirandula aſſures us, That the 4rabi 
had ſo much eſteem for the books of Arifotle, 
when once they underſtood their true value, 
that they forſook all others, 

Pic. Mir. 1, 4, *Tis ſaid that Awicenna learnt 
de van, do@. by heart theBooks of Metaphy 
ficks , out of the ardent affe 

ion he had for thoſe works, which he eſtecmet 
the moſt, 
This was the eſtate wherein theſe peoplebe 
held the DoArine of Ar;fotle in thoſe Places, 
where they commanded during the five hundrel 
years they were maſters of theworld: For they ex 
rended their conqueſt into Spain, whither the Mor! 
likewiſe brought in their love to Letters, the 
Founded a Colledge at Cordon, which in luc 
ce:d:ng ag2s grew more {amous ; and the 5 
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weds brought into France the Commentaries 
of Avicenna and Averroes, onthe Philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle, which was then little known ; but by 
reaſon of the differing conceits of theſe latter 
apes, it found there (trange revolutions and ad- 
ventures as well as in 1taly. 

The Books of Ariſtotle having been brought 
into France about the beginning of the thirteench 
C:ntury by the French, which took Conſtants - 
wple, .his DoRrine was begun to be publickly 
tauphe in the Univerſity of Par, and continu- 
ed fo for ſome time , but there happened in thar 
Univerſity one of a turbulent Spirit, named 
Amanry, who untertaking to juſtifie his extrava- 
gancies by the Principles of Ar:/forle then begun 
to be taught, and whoſe Fhyſicks he had read ; 
be was condemned of Hereſie by a Council hefd 
in the ſame place, in the year 1299. the Books 
of Ar;fotle were burnt, and the reading of them 
forbid upon pain of Excommunication, The 
truth js, this pretended Door did hold ſtrange 
abſardities, as for Example. That -od ſerved 
for Form to the matter of all natural beings 
That this mattec being uncreated was Divine, and 
ſuch like Viſions ; Theſe errours were imputed 
to Ariftorle, he having taken his Principles from 
tim, as they pretended , becaule they did 10t 
yet know him. Afterwards his Metaphyſicks 
were condemned by that aſſembly of Biſhops 
which was held at Paris under Philip Augnſftre ; 
and ſix years afterwards the Cardidnal de St. 

N 4 E Ftienne 
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E/! ienne being lent into Fraxce by Pope Tnwcey 
the Third in quality of Legar, forbad the pro. 
fsſſors of the Univerſity to.teach Phyſick, which 
was confirmed ſixteen years afterwards Bull df 
Gregory the Ninth, dire&ed to the Univeriy 
at Paris. Simon Of Tournay, a very famoy 
Profeſſor of Uivinity inthe ſaid Univerſity, and 
Peter of Durant, Maſter of Arts, were ſome 
time after accuſed of Hereſie, for being to, 
much addicted to the opinions of Ariſtotle. 

But whilſt theſe difgraces happened to theDv 
QArine of this great man, there were found #t 
Parts three of the ableſt Divines of that time, 
who began to honour him with their works and 
Comments : Alexander d'Ales, Albert le grand, 
and St. Thomas his Scholar, St. Fohn Damaſct 
2», had firſt opened, the gateto that way the 
took : For having made a very exa& abridg 
ment of the Logick and Morals of Ariſtl; 
he compoed a very exa& method to put in orde 
that excellent work of Divinity, which hebs 
left us in thoſefour books of the Orthodox Fait, 
*rwas in this order and after this model that Petr 
Lembard diſpoſed the opinions of the Fathe 
upon Divinity , near four hundred years aft 
St. Damaſcene, in his book of Sentences. \ 
work which St. Thomas brought to utmolt pe' 
feQion by following ſo well that great Origin! 
of which Damaſcene, and the Maſter of tt 
Sentences, had the firſt pattern from Arif. 
But St. Thomas undertook to follow theirkep 
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without obſerving their Method , For he took a 
yery particular way, by which he decame the firft 
founder of theScholaſticks,whichwere afterwards 
ſomuch in vogue,and which he (irs probable ) had 
afrt from che Arabes : I preſume not to urge a 
belief of it on my word, Ir is only a thought 
which I ſubmit to the judgment of the wiſe, 


#aconjeRture in which I may be deceived, 


I fay then, That when St. 7 homzas was torn 
into the world, It was about 4oo vears that the 
Arabes had been the only learned men which 
ſtudied Philoſophy, whilit it was not above one 
hundred years that the love of Learning was not 
revived in Exrope. Thoſe people, whoſe Em- 
pire was as great as the Romans, atlealt for the 
extents of their Conqueſts, which reached from 
the. /nd;es even into Fpain, imprinted their Ge- 
nius and their manners, not only in their ſubjecs, 
but likewiſe in all people, with whom they had 
ary kind of Commerce, thatistoſiyin all F x- 
rae; and whilſt their ſtudies were conhn'd to 
their Religion, the Mathematic+s and Philoſo- 
phy, and that they knew neither Eloquence nor 
curious Arts ; Painting and Ingraviog being by 
their Law forbid them. It need not be admired, 
If by the undiſturbed contemplations of their 
minds naturally reflexive, they became ſo ſpecu- 
culative, and ſo knowing in the Metaphyficks, 
orthat they ſo much refined themſe)ves by Logick 
id Phyſick, which was their ordinary ſfudy, 
ad to which their nature moſt excited them. 

$0 
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So that afcer three hundred years ſpent in th: 
ſtudy and interpretation of AyiFotle, they hy 
made that ſtady and cheir Commentaries neceſſir 
to the Chriſtians, who began to ſtudy in the 
Weſt, when Letters were re-eſtabliſhed towitd: 
the end ot che Twelfth Century, at which cime 
Bazdat was taken by the Tartars, The Ayaby 
being chea che only knowing men of chac cime, 
and hiving gained a great authority over Lex 
' ing, had eſtabliſhed in the Schools cheir manner; 
of teaching ; St. Thomas finding no other, took 
them, and was afterwards followed by the Sch 
laſticks, Thus thoſe barbarons terms madeuſ: 
of in late Philoſophy without ſcruple, were tz 
ken from Avicenns, aud the other Arabes, to 
whom thoſe manoers were without doubt naturil 
and familiar; and theſe terms by craduRion, 
became from good Arab, which its poſſible they 
were to be very. wicked Zatin:. It is without 
doub: in chis manner this Philoſophy was cor- 
rupted by che Commerce with choſe chat were 
then Maſters of it: It is likewiſe to be believed, 
that if St, Thomas hid known ſome other way 
of teaching Philoſophy, that he had yet reaſon 
to follow what he had taken from the Arabs, (0 
confound their pride, and make thera fee chat 
the Catholick Religion might eaſily be defended 
from their Calumnies, even in cheir own way ot 
rexching and following their Arifotle, to who 
they were ſo ſtrangely affeRed, it is poſſidle 


likewiſe that this ill ſmack of the Arabs, - 
W 
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were little maſters of ſpeech , may creep into 
the Schools of E rope, as that of the Goths has 
crept into ArchiteRure and other Arts, 

It is likewiſe obſerved, that theſe people ad- 
died theſelves to the Philoſophy of Ariferle, 
rather then that of P/aro, becauſe they found the 


former better eſtabliſhed then the latter among 


the Greeks, from whom they received che Scie- 
ences, as appears from Joh» Damaſcene , who 
ws the firſt Ghriſtian Philoſopher that lived on- 
der the Government of the M»ſſulmans, be- 
fide that the Genius of the A»abes, contributed 
much to make them prefer AriFotle before 
Plate, the lofty and eloquent air of the laſt reliſh- 
ing leſs with them then the conciſe ſtile, and 
ſolid reaſonings of the other , but theſe are 
all but conjeRures , yer-if I app ar too conceit- 
ed in them, I could poſſibly give ſome value to 
them from the authority of St. Thomas, and all 
the moſt judicions Philoſophers , who haye 
much complained that the 4r«bs had corrupted 
Piloſophy. In ſum, thoſe hands by which Ar5- 
ftle came into Exrope, were not yery clean; 
decauſe thoſe people did not well underſtand the 
Greek Tongue. But I return to the adyen- 
ures of Ariſtotle in the Univerſity of Pa- 
'su, | 

There was a new reformation begun in the 
jear 1366, by the Cardinal St, 2Zark and Sr. 
Martin, Commiſfionated by Pope Urban the 
ith, for the re. eſtabliſhing in France _— Do- 

rine 
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Arine of Ariſtotle, It was commanded by thi 
reformation, That none ſhould, be. admitted 
Maſters of Arts, who had no: tirit. beenexamj 
ned by Ari:totics books of Logick, Metaphy: 
ſicks, Phylicks, and of the Soul. - The Card. 
nal a : zouteville was in 1466, deputed byCharly 
the ſeventh to ſee theſe Rules obſerved, whic 
had for ſome time been much negleRted, who 
commanded they ſhould fiudy Ar:i/totl: more 
dilgently then they had done to revive the 
ſplendor of rhe Univerſity of Par,which bepun 
to be obſcured by this negligence. 

_. Inthe year 1447. Pope Nicholas V. whows 
the re(tozer of Sciences in 7raly, commanded the 
molt able people of his time to make a nen 
tranſlation of the works of 4riſtorle, for the 
wie of the Theolopgiſts of the Rowan Church. 
His Secretary George of Trabiſond a_ knowing 
Peripatician, laboured hard in 'it; after having 
fignalized himſelf under the name of T heodorm 
of Thefſalonica in the diſputes he had upon Plate 
and Ariſtotle , again(it the Cardinal Beſſarion, 
and Gemiftus Plethon. Alphonſus of Arragi, 
one of the moſt learned princes that ever ws, 


having begun to underſtand che merit 0 


Ariſtotle by commerce with his Commentators 


Moors and Arabs, and above all the readingof 


Averroes, inſtantly intreated the Cardinal Beſ« 
rio to tranſlate the Metaphyſicks of this Phi- 
loſopher, which he did with with good ſuccels, 
And Pope 7ohn the XXII. who Connoghnee® 

| Trhomd! 
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Thawas,:and his Docrine exalted the renown 
of Ariſtotle, whoſe Principles this Door of che 
Charch had entertained. In fine his reputation 
became. ſo univerſal throughout the world, that 
his Philoſophy began to pals every where for the 
Rule and Model of all Philoſophers, 

But towards the end of the Fourteenth Centn. 
ry it was very much refined by that furious emu» 
lation formed upon the Doctrine of Arifetle, 
betweenthe Nominals and Realiſts, and between 
the Thomiſts and the Scotiſts, who had amon 
themſelves great conteſtations, bur who bot 
withſtood the Aſominals. Theſe diſputes divi- 


dedin ſuch manner all the 11niverſities of E rope, 


that that ſoltd CharaRer which was the © haraRer 
of Ariftotle, was almoſt vaniſhed into Air by 
thoſe ſabcilties which cheſe Spirits had conceived 
intheir heads, and which inthe purſuit corrupred 
by the confuſion of their Idea s and reflextons, 
the purity of the Doarine of Philoſophy. The 
main ſeat of War between the Scholars of St. 
Themas and thoſe of Scotrs, was 7 he nnivoca» 
wn of che being ; and tbe principal ſubjeQ of rhe 
diſputes between the Nominal: and the Realiſts, 
was The diſtinftton of formalities , which thoſe 
pretended ro: be only purely Intelletual, and 
theſe would have to be real, Every one took 


| hispart in theſe Se&s, andin thoſe which were 


formed ſoonafter from the DoRrine of Ariſtotle, 
iccording- to the !ngagement of Intereſt inclina- 
wn or paſſion, and ſometimes of the habir 

which 
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he wore, thoſe who were free followed thenri. 
yerſal humour of the age in which they lived. 
but chere came forth now ſuch an inundain 
of writings upon Philoſophy, that P atricim 1 
Yenetian Philoſopher affirms , That there wx 
counted in his time more then twelve thouſarl 
Volumes on the Philoſophy of Arifotle onl, 
ſo fierce was theitch of writing upon, and re 
fining che great matter grown ; and that paſſin 
appeared chiefly in the heat and emulationwhid 
was bred between the Scholars of St, Thm 
and. Scotzes, and between the followers of Bil, 
Occam, and George of Arimini. 

And fo high was this annimoſity carril 
through the liberty of permiting all chings tothe 
imagination of thoſe that had the art of ſubti 
lizing, that the Dorine of Ar;ſtotle was con 
founded among all theſe parties, and the tum 
chat was raiſed in the Schools ( which rung with 
his name ) ſerved only to drown his own voict 
chat it could now almoſt be ſcarce diſtinguiſhed, 
ſo much was it ſtifled by thoſe Entities of the mean, 
thoſe diſtinftions of place intern and extern, thi 
predetermination of Phyſick, thoſe preciſions, thi 
reflex intentions , that wnivocation of the bt, 
thoſe entitative parts, that eduttion of Mattrid 
forms ; and all thoſe Models of modern Philoſo- 
phy. This Philoſophy was ſcarce now any mote 
co be known, for theidleneſs of the Ape, tht 
ill humour that Reigned by the ignorance 
good Letters, and the exceſſive fancy of difpak 
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had left the Reins.ſo looſe to thoſe vain ſubtil- 
ties, that Philoſophy loſt thereby almoſt all its 
credit and. reputation,whilſ! bytheſe ſubcilties they 
leſs ſought out truth then oftentation, and ſeem'd 
poſſeſſed with a certain Spirit of contr:diftion, 
which is the ordinary Char: Rer of vanity; and 
# nothing more corrupted the ancient Philoſo- 
phy ten the falſe ſubcilties of C bry/appas, with 
which he eknbroyled it, ſo nothing more preju- 
judiced the true | biloſophy then the refinement 
of ſome Moderns upon certain matter, becorge 
famous in the Schools only for their novelty. 
Thus the diſordered paſſion which all men had 
for «4 riſtotle, every one ſtriving ro have him of 
his ſide, and force him to his party, was none of 
bis leaſt perſecutiors, 

Yer after all, the reputation of this Philoſo- 
pher was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed inthe Univerſity 
of Par , and his authority was grown ſo great, 
that they could not ſuffer the boldneſs of a Pro- 
leſſor of that Univerſity called Ramas; who 
thinking to make bimſelf accounted a fine 
fellow by ſome new ſubtilties in Logick, cauſed 
ſome obſervations to be Printed upon the | hilo- 
loſopby of Ariforle, to lefſen bis credit, the 
noiſe of which being ſpread in the Schools, Ra- 
mu; was accuſed by the other profeſlors, and by 
Letters patents of King Francs the firſt, was 
condemned in the year 1542. for ignorant raſh 
and impudent, indaring to write againſt Arifor/e 
overthrow the orders eſtabliſhed in the Uni- 

verſity, 
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verſity , where no other DoArine was tauph 
but that of this philoſopher. *Perer Galand;and 
7 ames $o/ gomef ewo at that time of' the mol 
learned of the Univerſity , writ againſt him in 
defence of Ariſtle, | 

But nothing did more honour to the DoQtine 


of this great Van in che paſt age, thenthe ſeven 


InveRives of Zuther, Melantthon, Bucer, Cal. 
vin, Poſtel, and Paul Sarpy, and all thoſe who 
in that time writ again{t the Church of Rome; 
who onely complained of Arifforle, becauſe the 
Solidity of his Method gave a great advyantagt 
to the Catholicks to diſcoyer the cheats and art- 
fices of falſe Reaſonings, with which Hereſie 
ſerves it ſelf to diſguiſe lying, and deſtroy truth, 
*T was found in effe@, that of all the Philoſopher 
Ariſtotle was the moſt proper to maintain by 
Rationality the truth of our Religion , whic 
has always been ſo conformable to true Reaſon, 
This was the motive which obliged the DoRorsd 
the Univerſity of Parzs, to makein the year 3611, 
a new Rule, commanding all Profeſſors to teach 
the Philoſophy of - riFor/e, and ſetting down 
the method of teaching beneficially. 

In fine, the Parliament of - Parz gave ſentence 
in the year 1624. upon the requeſt of the Ft 
culty, againſt the 7heſes propoſed by ſome parti 
cular perſons contrary to the Doctrine of Ar 
ſftotle, and the ſame Parliament in the year 162:9- 
gave Sentence againſt ſome extravagant Chy- 


miſts, (upon the Remonſtrances of the Sorbow) 
| ro 
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whoheld, that to oppoſe the Principles of Ari- 
fatle's philoſophy, was to oppoſe thoſe of Scho- 
laſtiek Divinity received in our Charch, 

Such was then in France the Reputation of 
this Philoſophy , which was likewiſe already 
eſtabliſhed in all the Univerſities of Zxrope, 
where no other Philoſophy is at preſent caughe 
then that of Ariforle, This univerſal conſent 
of all Nations to eſteem him, is a preat diſtin- 
Qion of his merit , for there is none at preſent 
owned but he in the Univerſities of 7raly, Ger- 
many, England, Poland,Spain, Portugal, France, 8 
the Low-Countreys, In ſhort, to finiſh chis Dif- 
courſe, It may be averred, that the value 
wherein. the Doctrine of this great man has 
deenin theſe laſt ages, has been the Standard to 
atethe knowledge of the times by ; his worth 
bbeen beſt knowo, when there was wit enough 
t0 underſtand him , or a firength and perſeve- 
tance ſufficient to apply to, and continue the 
ludy of him ; and thoſe Ages have been moſt 
kitned, wherein he has been beſt known, *Tis 
tae, there have been ſome particular perſons 
viheſe latter times that have ſpoken things lic- 
tle favourable of him , and among others, Pic#s 
Mirandule in his Book of the Vanity of Sci- 
ces, Patriciws in his Diſcuſſions, Vives in the 
uſes of the C orruption of Arts, Bogin in his 
Republicks, Bacon, Galilaus, and Gaſſendas in 
tleir Treatifes of Philoſophy ; But it is to be 
, that they were onely people who 

O had 
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had entertained a -conceir ro make theniſely 
heads of parties, as well as Hobbs',. Dighy, a 
D:s Cartes, who havye- huddled: cogether ol 
frapments 'of - the Philoſophy. of © Demecrity, 


Epicurns, Nicetas , Selencus , and ſos otle 


Ancients, to makethemſelyes Authors of a ng 
Philoſophy, which they could nor eſtabliſh bs 
by the deſtrution of Arifor/e's, rhe moſt 6 
nowned of all. 77 ll 
We have ſeen the Riſe of cheſe Philoſophen 
and we ſhall ſee their Fall : It is crae;, that Dy 
Cartes is become the moſt conſiderable. by th 
merit and quality of ſome perſons who havehs 
noured him with their proteRion , - which me 
ought to reſpet. But it ought nor therefore) 
be ſaffered that ſome freſh.men in Learning « 
that party, well ſatisfied witch themſelves t 
have ſoon attained to ſome principles of thi 
Philoſophy , which eaſily invades the ſenſe « 
mean capacities, ſhould think themſelves thets 
fore authorized enough to treat eAri/ftotle 51 
Wretch in Logick, and one that deſerved thei 
| pity. Canſabon, who wasont 

\TIdvTxe 009154 of the greateſt Criticks of thi 
So aiſle. Age, Obſerves on his Now 
notis Cauſab, in on Diogenes Laertins, chat ne 
Laer. ver any but Sophiſts, and hal 
+ witted people talked ill of «4 
riftetle, and he authorizes his opinion by thit 
of an ancient Philoſopher , who had ſaid tht 
ſame thiog by the Sophiſts and Dunces w by 
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time: And indeed he is a depth unfathomable 
for mean ſpirits, not to be conſidered in cold 
blond withour cremMing. Themiftizs aſſures 
bs, thar it 'is impoſſible ro underſtand or explain 


| Ariftl-' well , without having received from 


him a portion of his ſpirit and judgment, to 
theend to'fix ones mind, co the reaſon, without 
the prepofſeſſion of any particular opinion, 
Which may ſerve as a rule'to thoſe who concern 
themſelyes to be deciders of his Merit and Do- 
arine; without underſtandirig what ir is, or 
koowi \ rl qanecner by himſelf, 

In all to bich 1 cannot forbear to fament his miſ. 
fortune, for the injury be has done him z, for he 
isnor ordinarily read but by his Interpreters, of 
which the moſt pate make diſcourſe of rhe mat- 
ers of which he trexts, without duly confider- 
ng bis words, like Z »dencs the Rhodian; others 
tare explained him by Abridgments and Epito- 
wies, 38 St, Damaſcene ,, Pſellvs, and Pachyme- 
1; others have made Paraphraſes on his Text; 
8s the abs, and ſeveral ocher Commenta- 
ton,” The variety of theſe manners of inter. 
reting him has cauſed that diverſity of ſtrange 
onions they impute to him , and created that 
confuſion found among the moſt part of his fol. 
lowers, 'who know no more the true Ariſtotle, 
Traps many Fxplications by which. bis 
WQrine is ſo much diſguiſed, and amongſt the 
ne Interpretations with which bis Texc 
at been corrupted by the Commentators of la- 
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tertime, Andit may be affirmed almoſt ty 
certitude, that nothing has ſo much authoriy 
the New Opinions, as that ſcurvy manner 
retailing the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, of i 
uſed by ſome ſpeculative Pretenders, ta be t 
moſt devour followers of his DoQtrine, [ti 
likewiſe probable that men had not ſo muchn 
afrer Modern Philoſophy , but out of the lit 
ſatisfaction they found in that caught at preſe 
under the name of Ariftorle ; which diſords 
continues, becauſe the moſt part of choſe tix 
teach, copy one from the other, without goin 
to the Spring, and fetching his DoRrine (ra 
its Fountain, 

But though it ſeems in vain to oppoſe thel 
Diſorders , which are ſo firmly rooted by tt 
evil humours and fancies of the paſt age 3 ui 
that the natural lazineſs of the Spaniard: joy! 
with their flegm, has authorized them by th 
too ſtrait-laced, and too Metaphyſical Speculs 
ons ; yet 1 will be bold co ſay, that it were t 
be wiſhed Ariftotles Cofrine were eftabliſts 
in its purity; and that thoſe who have a 
for his Philoſophy, would take the pains to 
dy it in its ſimplicity as it is writ by bimſelf, 
as it is explained by his Primitive Comme 
rors : For by this means they might underſtan 
the true thoughts of chis Philoſopher witho 
miſtaking him, and diſtinguiſh his Dogm#'s f00 
his "roblems, and his Deciſions from his 
without confounding them, It will be found 
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poſſibly when refleQtion ſhall be made, that all 
theſe DiſtinRtions pare inlet; theſe For. 
malities, and theſe Precifions introduced in che 
Schools, are not at all conformable to the Do- 
Qrine of 4+r5//otle , ſince himſelf makes them 
paſs in ſeveral places of his Metaphyſicks for 
the refinements of Sophiſts, 
Fir it belongs, ſays he, ove- O! onprewy Aoppr 
ly tothe Sophiſts to examine pres ” ovjubecneos 
of Coriſcus, and Coriſcus on Bs. "7 faveds 
the Fidler be the ſame man un; Koeigxes &, 
or. 0, He repeats the ſame Koefsxos Metaph. | «6, 
thing in divers other pla- © * 
ces of his Metaphyſicks, 
by which it appears how much he ſhans thoſe 
imaginations whereon the Sophiſts ground 
their moſt ordinary and moſi ſolid imaginations : 
for which Lucian cruelly OR 
ſcoffs at the Fhiloſopbers of ,, #7 7 Mermce 
bis time , who buſie them- © 
ſelves with baubles, diſputing words and names, 
nther then things ; and leaving the kernel, con- 
tent themſelves with the (ell. *Tis true, that 
mixing theſe Metaphyſical Diſputes ſome- 
too indifferently in Morality and Divinity, 
Sciences are corrupted, which are not re- 
ceptible of them by reaſon of their natural ſolidi- 
ud fimplicity. 
Before 1 conclude , I cannot paſs by ſome 
tings wherewith Ariforle is reproched, and a- 
Rinſt which it would not be hard to juſtifie him. 
O 3 [ 
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I readily agree, that he is not infallible, being, 
man as others are, I. acknowledge likemil 
that he is miſtaken in many things ; but I canng 
but wonder that many worthy men , as Picu 
Mirandnla , Patricins, Gaſſendus, and ſuch g. 
thers, ſhould reproch him with toys, as that he 
has committed proſg Errours in Geometry, & 
ſtronomy, Meteors, and the Hiſtory of Animak, 
*Tis true, ;hat be believed the world more elen 
ted towards the North then elſewhere : Tha 
the Daxxbe had its Spring among the Pyrenea 
Hills : That there was no Arteries in the Walk, 
or middle of man, and that the Heart was the 
es principle of the Sinews, and od 
re ſhin "* the Brain, as Gale» reproches hin, 

In ſhort, he is deceived in many 
things, and all the greateſt men of the worll 
have been decived as well as he, but the reſpe? 
we ought to bear to the greatneſs of their Geniw 
ſhould make «s forbear watling on every little 
fault, ſince theſe faults themſelves made in (ml 
matters, are ofcen the marks of the application 
they had to things more great and effential: 
And beſides, *cis moſt certain, that in progrels d 
time Mathematical Inſttuments for obſcrvation 
of the Stars, Microſcopes, Chimiſtry , the fre 
guene diſſeRions of Animals, to know the dilpo 

tions of things, and ſeveral other 

Arts, have contributed much to diſcover thoſe 
Secrets of Nature which Ariforle | an not 
know , and he ought to have juſtice done , 
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if henete ignorant of theſe Secrets for want of 
fit aids. if Prolomy, Falins Ceſar , Sofigenes, 
Claxcw; and ſome Moderns have found in the 
train of time ſome errours in the C omputations 
theancient Aſtronomers made of the Courſe of 
the San, Moon, and other Stars, in which weare 
deceived (o little, why ſhould it be any wander 
it Experience has diſcovered Faults in Ariſtotle, 
inthoſe matters in which we are daily deceived, 
by reaſon of the uncercainty of their Founda- 
(00S, TS 

But there are other more eſſential faults with 
phichbe is reproched ; as the |mpoſſibility of the 
Creation, by maintaining that Principle,7 bat no- 
thing can be made out of nothing ; That the Wor'd 
eternal; That the Providence of God is fo con. 
ined toCzleſtisl, that it extends not to Subluna- 
rythings; That the Matter has a deſire and natu- 
a impreisment to perfe@ ir (elf into Form, and 
in ſhore,thar imagination of the eduQiion of mare- 
nal Forms from the Matter, which is ſo incom- 
frebenſible to all Phy ficians, ur it would be no 
bard matter to anſwer all theſe reproches made 
ſomewhat unjuſtly againſt Ar3itorle, if it were 
ones buſineſs ro make him paſs for irreproveable , 
which 1 pretend not to do, For firit, for that 
'rincple deſiruRive to the Creation ; It is evi- 

that Ars/totle believed it no farther, then 

the ordinary Generation of Natural Beings. 
\condly..for the Eternity of the World, it is 
fery probable he believed it not in the utmoſt 
O 4 ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, ſince he lays down a Problem in his To, 
icks; where, if he caught. it, he muſt miſkke 
imſelf about the Eternity of the Heayen, 
which he proves by their incorruptibility , nt 
having then known any corruptible qualitis, 
which he found out afterwards, In the thir 
place; 1f he did not believe Providence to he 
ſuch, as in effe& it is, it is not to be admired 
not having the bleſſing of Faith, without whid 
we can neither ſpeak nor think well as we ought 
todoof God , fur the deſire the matter has ti 
perfe4ion, we ought not to attribute to Ariſe 
t/e, that which his Commentators make him 
ſpeak, ſometimes too high, and ſometimes to 
low : *Tis but too well known, that the Ar 
began firſt to corrupt his DoEtrine by falſe Ex 
p—_— which may likewiſe be underſtood 

y the eduction of Forms from the: Matter, 
which is imputed to eriftorle ; of which ht 
thoughre no more, then of the Phyſical Przmv 
tion in things Moral, though he believed it ne 
ceſlary (as in effe&- it is) in Phyfick, Ther 
are many things to be ſaid of this great man, 
which I am conſtrained to omit ; becauſe I woult 
conclude, and ſee, after all, what benefit may 
be reaped from all this great Diſcourſe, by tht 
following RefleQions, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Some Chriſtian Reflections on this 


Diſcourſe. 


1, TT will fare be no hard matter to believe 

after all I have ſaid, That humane Reaſon 
never appeared in ſo much natural force and vi- 
gour, as in Plato and Ariſtotle : Moſt certain it 
1s, that they had ſo ſar dived by the power of 
their ſpirits, into the moſt impenetrable Abyſs 
of Nature, that ſcarce any thing ſeems to have 
eſcaped their view. Why then ſhould we with 


ſuch curioſity brand the falſeneſs of their Lights, 


and Wandrings of their Conduct ? A thouſand 
, and a thouſand lives will neyer produce any 
ing approching to the exrent of their almoſt 
immenſe capacities : And yet ſince they ere mi- 
ſtakey in many things, is it not a horrible pre- 
ſamption in meaner ſpirits to believe that they 
are not capable of errour? Can any behold the 
defaults of that reaſon which appeared ſo ſub- 
lime intheſe great men, and not be diftruſtful 
of their own ? 
2, Nothing can make us better comprehend 
the weakneſs of mans ſpirit, then what we read 
0 
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of the «/Egyptiens, they were the wiſeſt , the 

enlightened, and moſt intelligent of all 

e; thewhole world paid homage to their 
knowledge , and whoever hada deſire to learn, 
went into o£gyp: to be inſtratged, The Greeks 
commenced in knowledge by conferences with 
theſe people. They had likewiſe ſuch great 
Souls , ſuch vaſte deſigns, and ſuch unlimited 
thonghcs, char their Kings ere&ted Buildings of 
a Magnificence ſurpaſſing all that the reſt of the 
world had ſeen, - Oneof their Princes cauſed a 
Pyr4mide to be built near Afemphis ;- ar which 
he had continually at work Three handred'thou- 
find men for Twenty years together, Andyet 
with all thefe Lights which filled the ſpirits of 
theſe people with all this Sablimity of Soul, to 
what '{ſtrange extravagancies of Superſtition 
faffered'' they' themſelves to be tranſported in 
matters of Religion, abafing themſelves to a 
Srofſs Worſhip of the moſt ridieulous Divinities 
that can he imagined? So trueit is, that Reaſon 
alone js not to be liſtened co in the Concerns of 
God, and Religion. ' 

3. The Purity and Delicacy of our Faith is fo 
great , that it will not ſuffer its Lighes to be 
mixed with thoſe of Reaſon. Orizen became a 
Heretick, by being too reſolute in maintaining 
the Dorine of FESUS CHRIST by 
the Philoſophy of Plato ; and Terrmllian fell 
_ notinto the Errour of the Afontan;/fts, but by 
too great addiction to the Moralsot the pare 
whic 
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which inſpired him with that ſpirit of Severity 
that loſt him. This was that which rendred the 
Philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle ſo much ſuf. 
pected to the Primitive Chriſtians, by reaſon of 
the diſorders they cauſed in thoſe too much 
affeted them. There is required in a Chriſtian 
Homility and Submiſſion, and profane Philoſo. 
phy inſpires onely Pride and Preſumption, Nor 
could our Religion be Supernatural as it is, were 
it capable of becoming ſubje& to the Lights of 
Reaſon, 

4. If the Principles of Heathen Philoſophy 
clear and enlightned as it was, yet appeared too 
feeble to enter into any commerce with the 
Lights of Fairh , what judgement ſhould we 
make of thoſe ſhallow ſpirits, who rhruſt them- 
ſelyes into all diſputes, e're they have yet begun 
to underſtand what true reaſon is. There re- 
quired a tong tra of Ages to retihe by many 
trials and proofs the Philoſophy of Ariftorle, 
e're it could be made indire&ly ſerviceable to 
our Faith, yet a Libertine ſcarce peept out of 
the Egg-ſhell, and who has ſeen almoſt not ing, 
ſhall have the inſolence to ſubje& to his weak 
ſenſe whatever is moſt myſterious and incompre- 
benſible in our Religion. 

5. Allthe wiſeſt among the ancient Philoſo- 
Phers have believed they knew nothing : In 


' Omnez vereres nibil coenoſti, nibi pe: cipi, n bl [cirt poſſe 
dixerurt anguſtos ſenſus, imbecillys aim; , b': via curricula 
We, &c, Cic queſt. acad<wic. 1 1, 
| ſumme, 
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[amme, the uncertainty of the Senſes which are 
fach deceivers, the natural obſcurities of the 
Heart of man, the weakneſs of his Spirit, Edu. 
cation, Cuſtom, Opinion, the tumulr of ori. 
nary Paſſions, and thoſe prepoſſeffions no power 
can ſurmount, have ſo utterly effaced all thoſe 
footſteps of Truth which remained in man, 
chat the-moſt common Secrets of Nature appear 
Imconceiveable to the moſt wiſe and knowing, 
The Spiders Web confounds us, the Art of a 
Silk.worm «r Bee ſurpaſſes us; a Fly, an Ant, 
are Myſteries to our ignorance ; and-indeed the 
Spirit of man knows nothing perfe&ly of the 
moſt minute chings that can be known in Nature, 
yet he has the preſumprion to life himſelf up to 
Heaven, nd raiſe himſelf a Tribunal aboye the 
' Tribunal of the Eternal God, to pierce into his 
Secrets, and judge what is moſt hard to be com- 
prehended in his natnre, os 


Non decet bamano judicio divina penſitari. Terwl,; 


6. We can ſee nothing certain in things moſt 
expoſed to our view; we cannot ſay preciſely, 
whether the Earth on which 

Fe og - we walk moves under our feet, 
cali ſcrntemur ple- ® whether the Heavens move 
gas, Ex Pacuvio, OV-I Our heads. After ſo ma- 
| ny Books writ on this SubjeR, 
and almoſt Two thouſand years Diſpute, it 
cannot be determined ; yet we pretend to know 
what is molt concealed from us, and inacceſſible 
f0 
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to our Souls : One man cannot judge of the 

hes of another man without miſtake ; yer he 
thinks to judge of thoſe of God, and dive into his 
Secrets without deception, We permit our ſelyes 
to be ſurprized in all the judgements we make 
of things ; Fear, Deſire, Inclination, Intereſt, 
prevent or draw us on; and our Senſes them. 
ſelves are ſo ſubje& to cheat themſelves in things 
moſt ſenſible, that ſure we cannot truſt them in 
things that are not ſo, without being extra- 
yagant, 

7. Of all Natural Truths, the moſt profound 
one that is engrayen in the heart of man, is the 
Exiſtence of a God, whatever ſhews it ſelf to 
our ſight, perſwades us to it; there is nothing 
in Morality wherein we find fo great an apree- 
ment of opinions; all times, all Nations, all 
Schools ſubmit ro it, Plato and Ariſtotle the 
moſt profound of all the Philoſophers, could 
ſpy our this Truth in the midſt of Heathen dark- 
neſs, both the one and the other have given 
thoſe Demonſtrations of it which have been re- 
ceived by all poſterity. Plato has proved the 
Exiſtence of a Sovereign Being by the Idea of 
the Framer of the World, which is the work of 
an Intelligence ; as one may prove the Exiſtence 
of an Archite& by the Palace he has built, And 
Ariſtotle proves a God by the neceſſity of a firſt 

* *Tis the moſt evident of all the Demon- 
ſtrations Avicenna found in Ariſtotle, which he 
begins (as he pretends) at the endof the Vighth 

00 
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Book of his Phyſick, and concludes at the end 
of the Twelfth Book of his Metaphyſicks, The 
greateſt Genitis's of Antiquity, Pythagors, 
Hippocrates, Socrates, T heophraſtua, Galen, who 
had ſtudied Nacure with an excream diligence, 
could not comprehend the order and ceconam 
of humane things without comprehending a Go 
In fine, that Unity of an Infinity of ſolid Rea- 
ſons ſuſtaining one the other; the Purity of 
Chriſtian Morals, the depth of our Myſteries, 
the Holineſs of our Ceremonies, the Holy Scti- 
ptures, the Accompliſhment of all the Prophe- 
fies in the Old Teſtament, the Blond of the 
Martyrs, the Succeſſion of St. Peter, the Con- 
ſent of all wiſe and knowins men thar ever lived, 
confirm this Truch ; uncontradi@ed by any, but 
Spirits corrupted by Senſuality , Preſumption, 
and Ignorance. 

8. This Truth appears yet more evident by 
the extravagance of the belief oppoſed to it. 
There is nothing more monſtrous in nature then 
Atheiſm, 'tis a diſorder of ſpirit conceiyed in 
Libertiniſme: No-wiſe well ordered reaſonable 
man did ever doubt of Religion, It muſt be 
ſome ſtallow Spiric 'blown up wish the ſucceſs 
of ſomeSonner, or Madrigal, that has found ap- 
plauſe inthe world, Tt muſt be fome Debauch, 
who tas never had his head' free, ' nor his mind 
undiſturbed ro judge wholeſomely of any 
thing. It maſt be ſome Courtier, who has never 
ſtudiedthe bottom of any thing, and ata” 

| Mm 
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ſome few Chapters of Afonragae , or ſome few 
Periods of Charrov, - It muſt be ſome falſe pre- 
tender co Wiſdom, who has neither prudence, 
nor Condu&, . but clothes himſelf in appearan- 
ces, and perfectly ads:the Comedy. It muſt be 
ſome 'Woman drunk with her merit and beauty, 
and abandoned to her pleaſure, who has no 
Soul, but what was nurtured in Libertiniſme. In 
ſhort, whatever there is of corrupt manners, 
whateverthere is of weakneſs 'of reaſon, what. 
ever there is of diſorder of mind in the- world, 
reſiſts what Faith teaches us of God, and bis Ex- 
iſence, whilſt Honeſty, ſound Senſe, ant Equi- 
ty, and: Solidity of Judgement ſubmic cs rhis 
belief, And is there any appearance, that thoſe 
who have cheir minds diſordered, and their hearts 
corrupt, ſhould be more intelligent, and en- 
lightened in matters of ..Religion , then thoſe 
_ manners are moſt holy , and unreproch- 
 oble. 

9. Manof himſelf is but weakneſs and igno- 
rance , wot Libertine is _ 
ipnorant and weak then other ** ? | 
men, becauſe he is more paſli- ot ve ot Sinus 
onate,.and leſs intent, Reli- tas, Cic, queſt. 
pion' is.of its nature, and by Acad. 1.4. 

Its CharaRer ſomething ob- 

ſcure and concealed. Theſe are three Reaſons 
ufficient to ſuppreſs the raſhneſs of impious 
jadgements, or at leaſt to ſuſpend their rrecipt- 
tation or levity, 


Eſt in jpſis rcous 


10. Tis 
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+ 10, 'Tis true, 'tis one of the infolenciad 
humane Spirits, rather to deny what they con 
prehend not, then to acknowledge with fab. 
miſſion and modeſty what they are ignorant df, 
But. what would become of all natural T 
which are to us inconeeiveable, if what is incom- 
prehenſible is not crue? And certainly this incre 
dulicy is” rather an effe&t of the vanity of man, 
then of bis weakneſs or ignorance; -and that 
vanity overturns his brains and his ſenſe, and 
makes the Libertine believe he does a noble a}, 
when he condemns what others approve ; Ands 
ſoon as he has the whim in bis head, that 'tis 
ſhame to believe without diſpute, be eaſily ins 
gines that it is a witty and a pleaſant thing, 
rudely to deny what all the world believes. 
I1. Man, though ſo free, ſo independent, (0 
fierce , finds always in the bottom of his ſoul 
ſuch a natural aptitude, and frong inclination to 
acknowledge above himſelf a Soyereign Being, 
and to depend thereon ; that he choſes rather 
to frame to hirnſelf ridiculous and impertioent 
Gods, when he wants Light, enough to find the 
erue one ;' then to live without ſach a depend- 
ance ; He abaſes bimſelf to the adoring 0i 
Reaſts, he that is their Maſter ; and under them 
acknowledges a Conferrer of good, a ſhadon 
of the Divinity. This ſo general conſent of all 
people, of whom none were ever found with- 
out the belief of a God, is an inſtin& of Ne 
ture, which cannot be falſe, being ſ0 m=_ 
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fd; andic wonld be a madneſs then to hearken 
tothe wild judgements of two or three Liber« 
tines ar moſt, who 1n each age have denied che 
Dirinity, chinkiog co quier their ſpirits in cheir 
dlorders 


12, Isit to be believed, thac a Jadgmenr ſo 
Cutholick , and ſo ſtrongly imprinced by Na- 
tare, can be an 1llufion? Are thoſe Terrours 
which rorment che Conſciences of wicked men, 
theſe tremblings and fears which accompany 
aimes; thar holy horrour we feel when we ap. 
proetany place where there is but the lez(t foor- 
fepof Sanity, thoſe tender, yer lively com» 
ſores good Souls feel in the practice of virtue : 
are ali theſe vain Images, and onely pure effects 
of imagination? The pleaſure we found in doing 
our duties, is it a falſe pleaſure? And the joy of 
190d Conſcience, is it a falfe joy? 

13. Whatcana Libertine oppoſe againſt the 
gevera! conſent of all times, and all Nations to 
bellance this belief ? W har reaſon evident egough 
an he haye co the contrary ? He, all whoſe rea- 
lon to ſuſtain his Impiety, is onely a pure doubt 
ordinarily conceived in his debauches; and all 

diſputes can at beſt reach but to a confu- 
edbuddle of Idea's, utterly infupportable to a 
man of ſound ſenſe : For when men will be 
= not to believe what ſeems credible to 
. they ſomerimes e themſelves to 

believe rl + incredible thing, in the world , 
itthe Heart and Soul of man are no gr Bs 
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fible of ' any thing, when they once grow inſen, 
ſible of cis general impreſſion which the bel 


of a God has made on our nature; nor cantly 


impreſſion be falſe, as I have already ſaid, fing 
it is iroprinted on all the world, | 

- 14 The reateſt honour man can render t» 
God, is to ſubmit his Soul under the feet of hi 
Authority, believing what he has ſaid, becauſe 
he has ſaid ic, all the glory we can pive hin, i 
contained in this ſubmiſſion , which bears the 
charater of the greateſt reſpe& of man to 
God-ward. 'Twas thus the Schollars of Pythe 
gorws honoured their Maſter, they received hi 
Anſwers for Deciſions, and there was no more 
doubt when he had ſpoken, If we were Chri 
ſtians, as the Scholars of Pythagoras were Py: 
thagoreans, who not onely believed with perſet 
ſubmiſſion what cheir Malter ſaid , but ev" 
burnt themſelves with him, we ſhould certainly 
be better men then weare: And ſurely 7 ESUS 
CHRIST has deſerved better from us, then Py 
thagoras from his Scholars. 

- 15. When this bar of Faith is broken, the 


ſpirit of man has no more bounds to ſtop bin; | 
*;is faith alone can tix the natural ſtorms 0f 


bis Curioſity : Oa what Principle can he found 
his Manners, when that is overthrown > All the 
Lights he can draw from Experience, Cu:t0n, 


F ducation, and Natural Science, will prove vain; | 


his knowledge will ſerve onely to perplex bm 
the more; and chough he crayed nothing - 
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butto be reaſonable, unleſs Reaſon be ſubmicted 
to Faith, Reaſon wi.l be leſs liſtened ro: then 
Senſuality-and Paſſion. | 

16. The Philoſophers, eſpecially the Natura- 
lids, Chymilts, Geometricians, and Phyſicians, 
by accuſtoming their Spirits roo much to know- 
ledges palpable, ſenſible, and evident, have made 
them yery unfit for the Submiſſions of Faith, 
Wegrow corrupt by Philoſophy, when we rezſon 
too much, and raiſe Diſputes on all things. | 

17, We ought to know how to dillinguiſh the 
knowledge of things by their Principles ; that is 
thay, ro know Senſible things by Senſe, Intel. 
euals by Reaſon, and Supernatural and Divine 
things'by- Faich, Theſe Rules- cannot be con- 
loanded without begerting diſorder ; and that 
confuſion is the Fountain of 'Libertiniſme, We 
muſt apply the rule of Senſe to things purely of 
Reaſon, and che rule of Reaſon to things purely 
of Faith. Plato confounds not theſe Rules, as 
appears in his 759944, where he ſays , That we 
wht not ro diſputs'of | matters concerning God, but 
believe rhem. We can never be deceived, when 
we make not a falſe uſe of theſe ' Principles, 
which we muſt neceſſarily obſerve, when we 
ny wholeſomely of things, and ſpeak 


18. That calming of the paſſions, that tran- 


| Qquility of deſires, and that undiſturbed pence of 


the Wiſe man, which the Heathens have vainly 


loohe, cannot be found but in the Chriſtians 


P 2 Morals, 
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Morals. That uprighcneſs it teaches bach ſome- 
thing ſo ſound and ſolid ; Thar if ic be cree, That 
Equiry is better then Injuſtice, } arcbtuloeſs then 
Ferfidiouſneſs, Good manners then perverke 
and wicked, as 1: is as:true as that one and one 
are two, the Chriſtian Religon , which make 


Profeilion of all theſe Virtues, and condemnal. 


theſe Vices more then any other Rel.gjon, i 
likewiſe the moit folid, moſt perie, and mol 
true of all Religions, 

19. Our Religion | complies better: with-the 
Philoſophy of Avifterle then the others, be 
cauſe. it is the mofi reaſonable, whence it ap 
pears, that our Belief is true Wiſdom ;' ſince it 
is nor onely perfely conformable to Realon, but 
can. likewiſe accommodate it felf to the moſt 


Philoſophy of Ariftorde. 

20. Platolaid downthe Pattern of a Goverty 
ment, the moſt perteQ in Ideas, and the moſt (+ 
complifhed that eyer was ; but this Pattern #6 
never followed by any, nor could the Idea of thi 
admirable Policy ever be made prafticebk: 
Whilſt the Diſciples of FESUS CHRIST, 
who were people without Leatning , witboit 
Power , without Amwhority , have overthrown 
Athens, and Rome, and all the world has beve- 
ved them; They ſettled a new Religion, for 
whi h ſo many Martyrs ſhed their Bloud , 3nd 
which has been embraced by all the Earch, thoup 
at firſt it appeared ſo oppoſite to Senſe and worſd- 
ly Policy - ; 21  ( 


Excellent of all bymane Wiſdom, which is the | 
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1 of Platowith Ariftotle. 
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21; In the Profeffionto-be_made, or which 
ah to be made of i'biloſophy, there are two 
aremities to be avoided; the one of taking 
ay party,/ and the other of taking indifferent- 
= of parties, Both are equally blame- 

: *Tis-an inconvenience £0 addict 'ones ſelf 
»one Philoſophby', and ro follow one Opinion 


| rilber by hazard, or engagement of life , or for 


thehabit we wear, or tor the Cabal of which 
weare, becauſe this is to apply ones {elf co Reg- 
þn tot for its own ſake, bur for the colour or fi- 
under which it appears, We cxpoſe our 
ves by ſach condr;A to the ſcoffs Cicero makes 
f the Philoſopbere ot bisrime, 

who addifted themſ:lves, fays Sfcpbiem woe 


| be, & the party or the matter tempeftate dilati, af 


taried them, as after a fhip- cam tanqguam ad 
wack men lay hold on that rock. ſaxum adhereſcunt. 
whither the itorm d» ves them : Fn LA _ 
X » *, + 
But there js danger not co fix 
to ome opinion, either for hardneſs of belief, 
or niceneſs of ſpirit ; becanfe to fix ro nothing 
s a diſpoſition of doubring all. *Tis for this 
reaſon, that the moſt exrrayagant of all Philo. 
ſophers are the P3rhoxiſt;, and the Scepricks, 
who our of a ſottiſh vanity rhey boaſt of belie-. 
nng nothing, and ont of a ridiculous errour of 
mind, choſe rather ro wander from opinion to 
Opinion, then ſtay ar ary thing real and ſolid. 
23, Thar Philoſophy which helps not a man 
to decome reaſonable, is a falſe Philoſophy ;, _ 
eaat 


214 The Compariſon 

that Reaſon which renders not the Spirit traQ1- 
ble and ſubmiſſive, is a falſe Reaſon; - laith 
that diſputes the lea(t is.che moſt pure, and: moſ 
true; and a ſimple Villager,, who has ſubmiſſion 
and docility for things of Religion, is preferable 
to Plateand Ari/iorle in the-judgement of God 
 bimſelf; if we may belive that avouchment {6 
difadvantageous to preat Spirits, and that ſo ſub- 
miffive Confeſlion which the Bleſſed F E $US 
once made to his Father with ſo preat a ſenſe 
of Piety, and Joy, giving him thanks for having 
done ſo ; 

Confiteor tibi Pater Domine Celi & Terr, 
quia abſcondifts h4c a ſapientibus, & revelaſtice 
parvn/is, Math, cap, 11. v. 25+ 

So true it is, that the thoughts of God are 4- 
boye the thoughts of man. 


